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MR. SIGNET HAS A BAD QUARTER OF AN HOUR. 


N Tuesday morning, when Mr. Signet arrived at his office, he 
() found a business note awaiting him, couched in studiously 
matter-of-fact Janguage. It was written, to be sure, on pink paper, 
and had a crest on it that was meant to look as like a coronet as 
any crest could be which was not one ; but then, that was the way in 
which Lady Pargiter’s business letters always arrived. 

‘Lady Pargiter begs to inform Mr. Signet that she will require 
her diamonds on Thursday evening next, at 10 o’clock.’ , 

This simple communication, of which he had received scores 
before, worded almost precisely in the same manner, almost took 
the jeweller’s breath away. If she had added the postscript which 
she sometimes did, ‘ Lady Pargiter requests that the person sent 
with the jewels will be punctual’ (though Matthew was always in 
time), the communication could scarcely have more completely 
ignored all that had taken place since that fatal Friday. 

Mr. Signet’s impulse was to sit down and write a violent letter 
assuring her ladyship that, if her hypocrisy was intended to impose 
on him in any way, it was altogether thrown away ; and hinting that 
if anybody, in his (Mr. Signet’s) opinion, was more likely than 
another to know what had become of Mr. Helston and the jewels, 
it was Lady Pargiter herself: but he had the prudence to wait for 
Mr. Brail’s arrival, before committing himself to this step. 

The detective, though by no means so much moved by her 
ladyship’s letter as his employer had been, attached to it even 
a greater significance. 
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‘I don’t mind being in hot water, Mr. Signet,’ he said. ‘Strong 
language and hustling, and even a rough and tumble with an ugly 
customer, are quite in my line; but I must feel my feet wherever I 
go; this water is too deep for me, and I cannot pretend to advise 
you. You must call in a solicitor. Her ladyship has done so 
already; I’ll take my oath of it.’ 

‘ How do you know that?’ 

‘Lor’ bless you, that note is not her writing, or leastways some- 
body guided her pen. You should have seen her the other day, 
when I had the honour to call upon her; she was more like a wild 
cat than a baronet’s lady, and all because of these same jewels. If 
left to herself, she couldn’t have written on the subject in this 
quiet style; no, she’s writing under advice. ‘It is not your busi- 
ness,” some lawyer has been saying to her, * whether Mr. Signet 
has the diamonds or not: you needn’t be supposed to know any- 
thing about it. Just write, as usual, J want them by such a date: 
then see what he’ll say.” They don’t want to strike the first blow, 
Mr. Signet.’ 

‘I don’t like lawyers,’ said the jeweller. ‘ One generally finds, 
when one employs them, that the setting costs more than the 
stone. Moreover, they so contrive matters—with this and that legal 
proceeding, and their confounded phraseology, which I believe is 
written with the ink of the cuttle-fish, so that no one should be 
able to follow it—that the client loses sight of his own case when 
once committed to their keeping, For my part, I like to see 
where I’m going, not to be led like a blind man—to be run over 
by: a wagon-load of steel rails, perhaps, after all.’ 

‘That is a way they have, no doubt,’ assented Mr. Brail coolly ; 
‘ still, I should send for Cripps.’ 

Cripps and Archdale were, as the detective was well aware, 
Messrs. Star and Signet’s legal advisers. They dwelt in the East, 
and were thought to be wise men, after the fashion of the children 
of this world. 

‘The first thing Cripps will do,’ urged the jeweller, ‘is to put 
John Rutherford in gaol. He bas come across so very few honest 
men in his lifetime, that he scarcely believes in their existence.’ 

‘ His experience, however, is no better as regards the other sex,’ 
argued Mr. Brail. ‘ He won’t take it for granted that Lady Par- 
giter herself is the driven snow. He ain’t like the rest of the 
human race, the natural enemy of a cabman, because, you see, ‘his 
clients pay for his cabs.’ 

Perhaps Mr. Signet did not take this circumstance into suffi- 
cient acceunt, or perhaps he had a secret suspicion that, except in 
his own eyes, the case against Lady Pargiter—so far, at all events, 
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as it was affected by Mr. Rutherford’s evidence—would appear a 
weak one: but for the present at least he declined to call in the 
services of his lawyer. 

‘No, Brail, I’'d rather trust to you to catch her ladyship trip- 
ping: when you've put the salt upon her tail, it will be time enough 
to call in Cripps. I suppose we must take some notice of the 
woman’s letter?’ 

‘ Of course, sir ; not to do so would be to betray weakness, and 
yet we must not commit ourselves by putting pen to paper. My 
advice is that you call in Moor Street and answer it by word of 
mouth.’ 

‘Don’t you think you’d better go, Brail ?’ 

‘Well, if you're afraid of her ladyship, returned the 
detective. 

‘Afraid! what . should I be afraid of?’ interrupted the 
jeweller, with a flush of colour that showed how the imputation 
had gone home. ‘She can’t snap my nose off.’ Mr. Brail shook 
his head, but by no means in negation; on the contrary, his face 
seemed to say, ‘I am not so sure of that.’ 

‘You see, sir, it’s my business to be snapped at,’ said he 
presently ; ‘and even if I were to lose my nose, it would be but 
the fortune of war. I have no sort of objection to go to Lady 
Pargiter’s; but what would be the good of it? Her eyes are 
now open to the fact that I am in your employment; she would 
not be so frank with me—though it is true she lied consider- 
ably even then—as upon the last occasion; whereas to you—as 
a principal, although her enemy—she would speak her mind.’ 

Mr. Signet did not look as if this prospect was very grateful to 
him; no doubt it was desirable to learn, if possible, what Lady 
Pargiter had in her mind, but to hear her speak it—or even a 
piece of it—was not a treat to look forward to. On his native heath 
—in the establishment in Paulet Street—Mr. Signet knew how 
to meet his enemy; but in Moor Street—among her ladyship’s 
minions, or, still worse, alone with her, with no help within call— 
he felt that he should be at a disadvantage. He could not be 
said to be in bodily fear—though, if he had really believed that 
she had made away with his representative, that might of course 
have been possible—but he was certainly much dismayed at the 
notion of a téte-d-téte with her. 

‘I suppose, if I went,’ said Mr. Signet (for it was pleasant to 
him to feel that he had still the alternative of not going), ‘my 
line would be to hear all she has to say, and to answer as little as 
possible.’ 


‘Just so; only, you must stick to your guns, you know.’ 


K2 
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‘ Why, really, Brail, one would think you took me for a coward !’ 
exclaimed the jeweller ; he felt very indignant with his companion, 
and not the less so that he was conscious of a certain moisture 
upon his brow caused by his own secret misgivings. 

‘Not at all, not at all, protested the detective; ‘but I know 
the influence of women; the arguments of a lady of title in her 
own house have a certain —what shall I call it ?—impetus.’ 

‘Oh, damn her impetus!’ returned the jeweller. ‘She won’t 
argue me out of 25,000/.—Well, well, I'll go myself, then, to 
Moor Street this afternoon.’ 

Mr. Brail replied, ‘ Very good,’ but there was a twitching at 
the corners of his mouth which betrayed that he was amused. He 
believed that his employer had fixed the afternoon instead of the 
morning for his visit, in hopes that he might find Lady Pargiter 
not at home. 

If this had been Mr. Signet’s expectation, it was doomed to 
disappointment ; he timed his call (which certainly gave some 
colour to Mr. Brail’s view) at an hour when a lady of fashion 
is almost certain to be visiting her acquaintances; but his inquiry 
as to whether her ladyship was within was answered in the 
affirmative, and he was shown up at once into her boudoir. He 
had been to Moor Street before, and he felt that there was a 
difference in the mode of his present reception. He could not be 
aware, of course, of what was actually the case, that her ladyship 
had been waiting for him, with impatience, throughout the day, 
and had given orders that no one else was to be admitted to her 
presence ; but when he heard the front door clang behind him, he 
felt that he would have given five pounds to be on the other side 
of it. Nor did he like being ushered past the usual reception 
rooms to her ladyship’s sanctum on the second floor. 

She was sitting at her escritoire when he entered the room, 
writing— or pretending to write—a letter. 

She bowed, and pointed to a chair; and for a few moments 
continued her occupation. Whether her doing so was an inten- 
tional impertinence or not, its effect was unfortunate for her, for it 
gave Mr. Signet time to collect his ideas, and, to say truth, to still 
a certain fluttering in the region of his heart, caused by the 
thought that his duel with this formidable antagonist, and on 
which so much depended, was about to begin. 

‘ You got my note, I conclude, this morning, Mr. Signet ?’ she 
presently observed, with some abruptness. 

‘Yes, Lady Pargiter; I am here in consequence of it.’ 

She lifted her eyebrows, or rather (for she had none to lift) 
the skin of her forehead. She intended to signify, in an indifferent 
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way, ‘Why have you taken so much trouble? a post-card would 
have done as well.’ But her eyes belied her would-be careless 
look: they were fierce and wolfish. 

‘I thought, my lady, your communication a very extraordinary 
one, considering the circumstances of the case.’ 

‘My communication?’ Here her brow came down instead of 
up, in spite of herself. ‘Do you mean my note?’ 

‘Yes, madam. You cannot but be aware that your diamonds 
are not at present in my possession.’ 

‘You are very much mistaken, Mr. Signet, for I believe they 
are. The insult, and its suggestion, were unmistakable. Mr. 
Signet’s swarthy face turned pale, and he did not answer her for 
some moments. 

‘I should have thought, madam, that you could scarcely have 
been ignorant,’ he said, speaking very slowly, ‘that since Friday 
morning last, when Mr. Helston called on you by appointment as 
usual, he has mysteriously disappeared.’ 

‘I have heard something of that ;—yes—’ (she affected to 
consider )}—‘ there s;as a paragraph about it in one of the papers.’ 

‘And a policeman called here also, I understood,’ suggested 
Mr. Signet; his voice was low, but very clear: Lady Pargiter was 
still studiously indifferent. It was like the slow scrape of the 
rapiers before the quick thrust and parry. 

‘Yes: I saw him. He told me, as you say, that your confi- 
dential agent was missing. I was sorry for you, of course, but I 
did not think it necessary to condole with you in my note; it was 
only a letter of business, to tell you that I should want my 
diamonds on Friday.’ 

‘Still, as the man was lost in your service, Lady Pargiter, as 
much asin my own, and more, one would have thought you would 
have alluded to it, unless you had reasons to the contrary. His 
disappearance has afflicted his unhappy wife and family beyond 
expression.’ 

‘So I read in the newspaper, Mr. Signet. Still, as I had not 
the pleasure of their acquaintance, I did not condole with them. 
—Perhaps you have come about some subscription for them; 
if so, I must decline my aid to any such purpose. Mr. Helston 
was in your service—as to his being in mine, if I had had any 
voice in the matter, which I had not, I should have preferred 
some one else; you knew his worth, it seems; J didn’t; and of 
course it is to you his family must look for recompense.’ 

‘You take a hard view of the case, Lady Pargiter.’ 

‘Hard? I take no view of the case at all, Mr. Signet! Pray 
let us have done with Mr. Helston.’ 
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* And yet you must know that with Mr. Helston yout diamonds 
have also disappeared ?’ 

‘I may know it, or believe it, from report; but I have no 
official information—that is, from yourself—about it. In any case, 
however, the matter does not concern me. When I say I want my 
diamonds on Friday, that means I must either have them or their 
equivalent. The precise sum agreed upon in our memorandum— 
I have a duplicate of it somewhere—was, I think, 25,0001.’ 

‘Then even while this affair remains a mystery, and Mr. 
ITelston (whom I believe to be as innocent as your ladyship in this 
matter) is still only under suspicion, you would press for what you 
deem your legal rights?’ 

‘ Most certainly I shall do so.’ 

‘Perhaps you have not considered, Lady Pargiter, that the 
very fact of my allowing your claim at this stage of the matter— 
supposing that I did so—would brand by implication Mr. Matthew 
Helston as a thief.’ 

‘I have certainly not considered that, Mr. Signet; it is a 
contingency that has never entered into my thoughts; nor does it 
affect me now one feather’s weight. You are taking up my time, 
sir, to no purpose. On Friday next—as I wrote to you—I 
demand of you either my diamonds or your money. I have 
nothing more to say.’ 

She half turned to her desk as if to resume her writing, but he 
noticed that she still watched him—and with anxiety, too—from 
the corner of her eye. 

‘ My diamonds or your money!’ he repeated to himself fiercely. 
‘ Why, this woman is like a highwayman with his “ Your money or 
your life.” Nay, she is a highwayman; a robber—for aught I 
know, a murderer. I will never pay her a sixpence.’ 

Then he answered, with quiet distinctness as before: ‘ You 
urge your claim with great severity, madam; with a harshness, 
indeed, that reminds me of Shylock.’ 

‘Of whom ?’ inquired Lady Pargiter, who, perhaps fortunately 
for the jeweller, was not a student of Shakespeare. 

‘ Well, I will rather say, you remind me of your father, madam, 
in his strict adhesion to his legal claims. He would always have 
his bond—and so shall you. The strict letter of it, and not an 
iota more.’ 

‘I don’t want any more than 25,000/., Mr. Signet,’ replied the 
other coldly ; ‘ that is, if it is paid by Friday ; after that date I shall 
require the interest at five per cent. I think that was mentioned 
in the memorandum ? ’ 

‘It was, Lady Pargiter. I have been refreshing my memory 
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with that document this morning. It especially makes me 
responsible for the jewels in the person of my agent, whose 
receipt-——’ 

He paused here by design. The boudoir was at the back of the 
house, removed from all noise and movement ; there were but three 
things that struck upon his ear, as he spoke that pregnant word— 
the beating of his own heart ; the ticking of the French clock upon 
the mantelpiece ; and the breathing of Lady Pargiter—which had 
suddenly become hard and loud: in her intense excitement, that 
equine peculiarity she had of ‘snorting’ had been involuntarily 
developed : her eyes had grown unnaturally prominent. Mr. Signet 
felt certain that the waiting-maid’s information was to be relied on. 

‘In the person of my agent, whose receipt,’ continued he, with 
great distinctness, ‘ shall be considered a full discharge of all re- 
sponsibility on the part of Lady Pargiter—you hold that receipt, of 
course, my lady ?’ 

For the moment he thought she would have struck him, and 
drew back mechanically.- As she stretched out her long scraggy 
neck, and beaked face, with its purple flush, it reminded him of 
some angry vulture in the Zoological Gardens. ‘ You scoundrel!’ 
she shrieked ; ‘ you thief!’ 

‘Ah, you have not got it, then,’ said Mr. Signet, his triumph 
overpowering his fears. ‘ If you had, it would have been no matter. 
I have the cabman’s evidence that my agent remained here, and 
your own disproved falsehood about sending your footman after him, 
to back it. I should therefore have declined to pay forfeit to you 
in any case; but now—now that I know you have not got the re- 
ceipt—I will never pay you one penny. You want your legal rights, 
do you? you shall have them; try them, claim them, push them—- 
and see what comes of it!’ 

If Lady Pargiter looked like a vulture, it should be added in 
fairness that her antagonist resembled a cockatoo: every word he 
uttered was delivered with a jerk of his head and body, to signify 
at once both victory and defiance. There was little wanting, in fact, 
to his similitude to the bird except the crest, and this he in part 
supplied by clapping his hat on in her ladyship’s presence, and 
toddling rapidly from the room. 

Not, however, before Lady Pargiter’s voice reached him, laden 
with menace as well as reproaches. 

‘ Cheat, thief, liar!’ she cried, ‘ you have suborned my waiting- 
maid ; but it shall not avail you. To-morrow—see what I will do to- 
morrow ; look in the paper to-morrow morning, Mr. Signet.’ And 
then again came her ‘ Cheat, thief, liar!’ like the refrain of some 
cadger’s song in a new ‘ Beggars’ Opera.’ 
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CHarter XXXIII. 


TROUBLE IN THE MEWS. 


Next to his friends in Cavendish Grove, there was no one in 
all London cognisant of Matthew Helston’s disappearance—and 
who, by this time, but was aware of it ?—who was half so much 
distressed by it as Mrs. Rutherford of Hybla Mews. She was 
grieved upon the missing man’s account, distressed beyond 
measure upon that of his wife, and anxious and worried and indig- 
nant upon that of her husband. She was confident that he was 
as innocent of complicity with any crime—and especially one that 
had Matthew Helston for its victim—as one of his own cab-horses, 
but she could not conceal from herself that the circumstances of the 
ease threw suspicion upon him. She admitted in her own mind 
that not only the visits paid to them by Miss Thurlow and Mr. 
Signet were only what might have been looked for, but that 
that even of Mr. Brail had been justified. This had not been 
her husband’s view. In spite of the detective’s earnest and con- 
fidential tone, honest John had known him to be a policeman— 
‘spotted him,’ as he had expressed it—at the first glance; and 
he had shown himself curt, not to say antagonistic, accordingly. 
It is one of the peculiarities of his class, when unjustly submitted 
to the examination of the civil power, to be so, and his morose 
behaviour had impressed Mr. Brail in his favour much more than 
if he had been fawning or even civil. Moreover, he had stuck 
precisely to the same tale throughout, which also worked in his 
favour, though cautious Mr. Brail by no means considered 
this conclusive. ‘It might be or it mightn’t,’ he said; ‘some 
folks blush because they’re innocent, and others because they’re 
guilty; some look you in the face because they have nothing 
to fear, and others because they're “ owdacious.” And just in the 
same way some will stick to the same tale because it’s true, and 
others because they have learnt it by heart—and when it was so, 
the shorter it was the better.’ If John Rutherford had learnt his 
story by heart, he had learnt it very well. The hour he reached 
Moor Street with his fare ; the hour he departed from it without 
him; the distance, as he judged, he had gone down the street 
before he was run after and recalled by ‘ Six-foot’; the space of 
time (a very short one) that had elapsed between Matthew’s 
leaving the cab the usual time, and the message brought to him 
that his fare had been asked to stay, and the words of the message 
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—all this never varied with him. ‘It is God’s truth,’ he would 
generally add, in a simple, natural manner, which, when wearied 
by questioners (fur everybody was curious to hear his story), he 
would supplement in this way: ‘But if you don’t choose to 
believe it, you may let it alone.’ To the wife of his bosom he had 
said again and again, ‘ They may put me in prison, Sally, or they 
may cut my head off; but they won’t get nothing more out of 
me.’ And to her mind his words had carried conviction. But 
simple as she was, and ignorant of the ways of the great world, she 
knew more about those of ordinary life than Lady Pargiter; from 
the moment that Amy came with her sad news, she felt that Mr. 
Matthew Helston’s case—especially as it included the Pargiter 
diamonds—was an egy to be hatched, if hatched at all, by a 
sitting magistrate ; and that the person in whose company he had 
last been seen would be the person held responsible for his recovery. 

Honest John, on the other hand, having given his testimony and 
expressed his willingness to give it again, appeared to feel no 
apprehensions on his own account, and ignored or affected to ignore 
all further responsibility. He was sorry, he said, very sorry, fcr 
Master Matthew, and most sincerely hoped all would turn out to be 
well with him; but if it were not well, he seemed to see no reason 
why it should be ill with himself. He went about his work as 
usual, and as if nothing had happened. Sally’s love, however, 
quickened her fears, and made her observant. She saw that the 
cloud which hung over the missing man threw the shadow of 
suspicion, in their neighbours’ eyes, over her husband, and that, 
though his society was much sought after in the Mews, and especially 
at the ‘ Rising Sun,’ it was not out of friendship, but from a morbid 
curiosity. They liked to hear the details of his story, but es- 
pecially from his own lips, because they felt he could tell so much 
more if he chose. This made her sad and very indignant, but not 
so much so as to forget the case of her good friend Mrs. Helston, 
who had so much more cause for sorrow—and indeed for indignation 
too—than she. The cabman’s wife had a kind disposition and a 
mind not altogether uncultivated, and though she had been a 
domestic servant, she took none of that pleasure in family cata- 
strophes which is an attribute—though by no means a peculiar one 
—of her class. For the first few days, she had ‘ not the heart’ to 
go to poor ‘ Miss Sabey that was,’ and condole with her upon her 
great calamity ; she had hoped, every hour, that something would 
occur to clear up the mystery of Mr. Helston’s absence, and to 
absolve her from so unpleasant an errand; but she now began to 
feel that this duty was incumbent on her, and ought to be no 
longer delayed. 
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On the afternoon of Mr. Signet’s visit to Moor Street-she 
accordingly walked over to Cavendish Grove, and was received by 
_ Amy very kindly. 

‘Whether my sister will feel able to see you or not, I cannot 
say, Mrs. Rutherford. In any case, I am sure she will take your 
coming as very kind.’ 

‘Don’t speak of that, Miss Amy: of course I understand 
what my presence must remind her of ; and if it’s better not——’ 

‘No, it is not that, Sally. There is no fear of reminding my 
_ poor sister of what never escapes her recollection even for an 
instant. But, she may not feel equal to it.’ 

‘I would not overtask her strength for worlds, returned Sally 
gravely; ‘ if that is your real reason, it is sufficient forme. But 
you was never good at deceiving folks, Miss Amy: you could allus 
easier say “ No,” however it grieved you, and I do think you have 
some other objection in your mind. Perhaps Mrs. Helston thinks 
—God forgive her if it be so—that my John has some hand in 
her present calamity ?’ 

* Heaven forbid !’ replied Amy earnestly : ‘ no, pray don’t think 
that, Sally.’ Her hesitation had been caused, not indeed exactly 
as Mrs. Rutherford suggested, but by the opinions she had heard 
Frank express respecting the cabman; she herself believed in his 
innocence, but if her lover should happen to be right, how dreadful 
it would be for her sister to see this woman ! 

In the end she left the decision to Sabey herself, who was aware 
of Mr. Barlow’s views. ‘ Of course I will see Sally,’ was her sister’s 
reply ; and the interview took place accordingly. 

At the sight of Mrs. Helston, so white and wan, and ‘ with all 
the life taken out of her,’ as her visitor afterwards expressed it, 
Mrs. Rutherford burst into tears. 

* Don’t cry, Sally,’ said Sabey, putting up her thin cheek to the 
other’s kiss; ‘ though indeed I wish I could weep as you do.’ 

‘Indeed, Miss Sabey, I wish you could: for it always does one 
a power of good. And yet it is a good sign in your case, for if you 
thought Mr. Helston were really gone from you for ever, your tears 
would come quick enough.’ 

Sabey shook her head: she did think he was gone for ever, but 
she could not be sure. 

‘ What a kind gentleman he was,’ continued the good woman ; 
‘ and how considerate! John says he never drove a fare like him : 
with always a pleasant word, or a bit of bacca, or a drop of good 
drink on a cold night. Evenif it hadn’t been Master Matthew, 
as he had known from a child, he’d ’a’ took to him, he says, as he 
never took to any one else.’ 
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‘If my husband missed his opportunities as people say,’ said 
Sabey, as if speaking to herself, ‘it was not those which were 
offered to him of doing a kindness to his fellow-creatures.’ 

‘That is very true, ma’am; he could never hurt a fly; and to 
think that anybody would have done harm to him for the sake of 
them rubbishy diamonds, is almost past belief.’ 

* There are very wicked people in the world, I fear, said Amy. 

‘Yes, and some as has no call to it, as you may say, ma’am: 
folks out of the reach of temptation, like Lady Pargiter.’ 

‘Let us speak ill of no one without proof, said Sabey solemnly. 
She had not, as we know, been wont to spare her ladyship, for had 
not her Matthew had good cause for disliking her? but of late 
Sabey had altered in this respect: if her husband were dead, it 
seemed a want of reverence to his memory to keep alive anything 
(such as a prejudice or animosity) that might now appear to eyes 
from which the scales had fallen an unworthiness. Moreover, 
Sabey, who had thought the whole matter out a hundred times, 
did not believe in Lady Pargiter’s guilt ; and was it not her duty 
to reprove slander, which was even now flickering with its forked 
tongue against her own dearest and nearest ! 

‘I don’t know about proof, said Mrs. Rutherford: ‘ but the 
mistress of them in whose company he was seen last—and they were 
Lady Pargiter’s servants—ought to know more about what has be- 
come of your poor husband than any one else.’ 

There was noanswer. Amy kept her eyes upon the ground, and 
Sabey was looking straight before her in semi-unconsciousness of 
her visitor’s presence. To her the woman’s words, though they 
had a direct reference to her bereavement, scarcely reached her 
sense: she was like one who, full of thought and years, listens to 
the voice of some young pulpiteer preaching upon ‘ Fate, Free- 
will, Foreknowledge absolute ;’ the topic is important, but from 
him no new light is likely to be shed upon it. 

‘You think my John a liar?’ said Mrs. Rutherford-suddenly. 

‘ Indeed, Sally, we don’t say that,’ observed Amy gently. 

‘But you think it, and Mrs. Helston thinks it.’ 

‘The night was dark,’ said Sabey, with grave distinctness, like 
a judge who is giving his charge to a jury; ‘ the snow was falling and 
the wind was blowing. Your husband was tired, no doubt; his 
senses were not so keen as under other circumstances ; and he may 
have been mistaken as to what was said to him by the footman re- 
garding my dear husband.’ 

‘It was not so, Miss Sabey: indeed it was not so. John had 
his senses about him quite as usual, and he had taken no liquor. 
However, as you say, he may have been mistaken; but oh, my dear 
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young ladies, he was not misguided. You have said just now that 
we should speak ill of no one without proof: but is it not as wrong 
to think ill of them? You are woe-stricken, dear Miss Sabey, and 
hardly answerable, perhaps, for the thoughts which sorrow has put 
into your heart: I forgive you them whatever they be. But do 
not think, I pray you do not think, that my John is to blame in 
this matter. His heart is as sound, ma’am, as your poor husband’s 
is; and though he has done fewer kindnesses to others, he is mind- 
ful of those which have been done to him. If I thought that 
John, my John, could so far forget whose wife it was who came to 
me in the fever as to lift his hand P 

‘Sally, Sally, we don’t think it,’ expostulated Amy, for the 
woman had thrown herself upon her knees, in a passion of mingled 
repudiation and appeal. 

‘You do—she does!’ cried Sally. ‘She thinks my husband 
has robbed, perhaps murdered, his friend and benefactor. If I 
thought so, so help me Heaven, I would give him up to the hang- 
man with my own hands.’ 

‘ Sally—Sally—forgive me,’ faltered Sabey, rising from her 
chair and holding out her arms for her embrace. ‘If I have done 
your husband wrong in thought~-and perhaps I have—I humbly ask 
your pardon. The best, the most honest of us (alas! I know it) do 
not, where all is dark, escape suspicion. I know, as well as He 
who made him, that my Matthew is as pure as snow from the least 
stain upon his honour. I loathe, despise, abhor those who dare 
to hint otherwise. Then, why should I deny to you the faith that 
I hold so firmly in my own case? I do not deny it, Sally. I 
believe your husband to be innocent of all complicity in this 
matter; that he has had no hand whatever in breaking this poor 
heart.’ 

‘ The Lord Almighty bless you and comfort you, Miss Sabey, for 
saying those blessed words,’ sobbed the good woman. ‘Oh, how 
glad I am.I came to you!’ 

It was strange to see—and might have been a lesson to the 
most melancholy—what joy had been imparted to this good 
woman by poor Sabey, who herself was absolutely joyless. 

Mrs. Rutherford returned home that afternoon a far happier 
woman, for it had weighed heavily on her mind that Mrs. Helston 
might entertain bitter thoughts of her John. All she had said in 
his defence to her had been genuine and honest. Only, in order 
to introduce the subject, she had spoken out more plainly against 
Lady Pargiter—and had been very properly reproved for it—than 
she had been justified in doing; for in her heart of hearts she did 
not believe that her ladyship had had any hand in the matter. Her 
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husband thought otherwise, it was true, and his evidence, in which 
she believed in every particular, tended that way, no doubt; but she 
herself felt that there must be some mistake. Her ladyship’s 
servants—some of those good-for-nothing ‘ six-feet ’"— might have 
done the mischief among themselves; but she could not believe 
that Lady Pargiter had stolen her own diamonds. 

That other persons, such as Captain Langton, had had their 
eye upon them, she was satisfied, and on them her suspicions would 
have rested, but for the fact that it was under Lady Pargiter’s roof 
that Matthew was left by her husband, and that out of Lady 
* Pargiter’s doors he had never since been seen to pass. 

On her returning home, she was disappointed at finding that 
John had not yet returned, for she longed to tell him that she had 
been to Cavendish Grove, and made his peace for him with Mrs, 
Helston; in her state of mental excitement, she found she could 
not sit down as usual to her needlework; her thoughts were 
always straying to the poor forlorn young lady she had just left, 
and to the mysterious calamity that had befallen her. ‘I can’t 
stand this,’ she murmured to herself at last; ‘I shall go mad, if 
I keep thinking about it, without a soul to talk to. Tl just run 
up and down the walls, and put things straight.’ 

To an ordinary intelligence her expressed intention of ‘ running 
up and down the walls’ would have sounded as if Mrs. Rutherford 
were mad already; but it was a common term of hers for clearing 
out the premises and making them tidy: which occupation had 
such a charm for her (as it has with all good housewives) that 
when engaged in it she had no thoughts for anything else. She 
did not possess that blessing to housemaids a Turk’s-head broom, 
nor even a pair of steps, but mounting on a chair, she began to 
use a handbrush in a very workmanlike style. The room was low, 
so that even the ceiling was within reach of her ministrations: and 
very soon, not a cobweb nor a speck of dust was to be seen. She 
was just giving a finishing touch to the top of their common ward- 
robe, which was however out of sight, when her brush knocked 
against some metallic substance. ‘Lawk a mercy, why, what’s 
that ?’ cried Sally. She put up her hand with no little curiosity, 
and from the receptacle in question, where it had evidently been 
placed for the purpose of concealment, she brought out a large 
pistol. Amazement and alarm were at first her only feelings: she 
had a belief in the danger of firearms which unhappily is not 
always found coexistent with an ignorance of their use, and she 
laid the weapon upon the table, taking care to point the muzzle 
away from her, as though it had been a self-acting Infernal 
Machine. When it showed no signs of going off, her personal 
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apprehensions subsided, but only to be replaced by fears of another 
kind. How on earth had her husband come to be possessed of such 
an instrument? What did a cabman want with a pistol? Even 
if she had known it was a horse-pistol, it would have been no 
answer to such a question; as it was, there was not a trace of 
association between them. It had felt so heavy that she was 
convinced that it was loaded; but, loaded or not, what business 
had her John to own it? That it was his she had no doubt; for she 
had known him to use the top of the wardrobe before for purposes, 
as he flattered himself, of concealment ; being under-the impression 
that her brush did not invade that dust-covered but elevated ~ 
region. Now, with pistols Sally was always accustomed to 
associate crimes of violence: and had not such a crime been in all 
probability committed upon Mr. Matthew Helston? The inference 
was only too obvious. She did not even now think her husband 
guilty of an offence so heinous, but she did not feel that certainty 
of his innocence which she had entertained five minutes ago. 
Suppose the police had been sent by Mr. Brail or Mr. Signet to 
search the room? If she had not found the pistol, most certainly 
they would have done so, and drawn the worst deduction from it. 
The very idea of such a thing made her stout limbs quake with 
fear. Her first thought was how to get rid of it, or at all events 
to place it in some more secret spot. She thought for a moment of 
putting it into the fire, but, fortunately for her nerves, gave up that 
plan ; she reflected that iron did not easily melt. Then another 
element suggested itself, which would hide the thing equally well, 
and also have the advantage of quenching its powers for ill. With 
infinite caution, she lifted the pistol, as she afterwards described 
it, ‘by the ears ’—it was fortunately at half-cock, or the hammers 
might have resented thistreatment—and stepping into the verandah, 
dropped it gently into the water-butt below. 

Then she awaited the return of her husband, with anxiety 
indeed and misgivings, but with somewhat less of immediate alarm. 
The good news she had had to give him had vanished: it was no 
longer in her mind ; and what sort of news, she wondered, would 
John under compulsion have to give her? That he had concealed 
something from her, besides the pistol, was certain : the only ques- 
tion now was, How much? or How bad? ° 
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CiraPTtER XXXIV. 


ANOTHER DESERTER. 


Ir has been cruelly and falsely said (generally in excuse for 
some harsh conduct or neglect upon our own parts towards them) 
that the poor do not feel so acutely as their betters; that domestic 
calamities fall lighter on them; and that even disease does not 
wring them with such pain as it causes more tenderly nurtured 
bodies. The explanation for this fallacy probably lies in the fact that 
their troubles are so severe that ordinary woes seem by comparison 
insignificant to them ; a toothache that makes ws doubt the benevo- 
lence of the scheme of Creation is to them a toothache and 
nothing more; and happy are they if they possess the shilling that 
absolves them from the kind offices of an amateur tooth-drawer ; 
while to the rheumatism whose pangs we resent so bitterly, the field 
labourer’s back is bowed in patient acquiescence, as to an ill to 
which his class is heir. On the other hand, it is certain that the 
poor are not easily affected by mental anxiety: a fortunate thing 
for those whose livelihood so often depends on the caprice of a 
master. The carelessness with which the domestic servant will 
leave her ‘ place,’ the readiness with which the workman will throw 
up his employment, and trust to the chapter of accidents for a 
new situation, are marvellous. Risks do not appal them; mis- 
fortune, as a rule, throws no shadow upon them until it is actually 
at their doors. 

Hence it was that, though Mr. John Rutherford could not but be 
aware that he was looked upon with public suspicion in reference 
to Mr. Helston’s disappearance and the missing diamonds, and 
might any day find himself in ‘ Queer Street’ in consequence, the 
circumstance did not much disturb his equanimity. Nor was 
he so much distressed upon Master Matthew’s account as his wife 
would have preferred to see him. 

‘ He'll come out of it all right, sooner or later, old woman,’ he was 
wont to reply to Sally’s often expressed fears ; and this confidence on 
his part had been wont to afford her some consolation. What she 
had understood him to mean was that though, in his view, Lady 
Pargiter had put Matthew out of the way for the time, in order 
to dispose of the jewels in security, she was by no means likely 
to proceed to the last extremity and murder him. 

But when her husband returned that evening, after her dis- 
covery of the pistol, and as usual in very tolerable spirits, all her 
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former surmises were put to the rout. She felt comfort in nothing, 
and sure of nothing except that his lively whistling gave her 
extreme annoyance, for it seemed to her a sign of callousness. 

‘ You are very gay, John,’ she said with significance, ‘ but if 
you had been with me to-day, and seen how poor Mrs. Helston was 
looking, it would have sobered you.’ 

‘Sobered me?’ returned her husband; ‘so help me Bob, I 
have touched nothing but beer—and only a pint of that—the live- 
long day.’ 

*Oh, I don’t mean drink; and it’s my belief you know well 
enough that I don’t, John; it’s your reckless devil-may-care way of 
going on that shocks me.’ 

‘Well, you mentioned drink, Sally, replied the cabman, to 
all appearance in genuine astonishment, ‘and hang me if I don’t 
think you’ve been at the gin-bottle. Because Master Matthew 
has been kidnapped (for that’s what’s happened, I'll bet a shiner), 
and his missus is naturally cut up about it, is it therefore a sin 
for me to whistle ?’ 

‘The sin ain’t in the whistling,’ replied his lady darkly. ‘A 
man sometimes whistles to hide the remorse as is a-gnawing of 
him.’ 

‘Annoying of him?’ replied honest John, for whom this elo- 
quence was too highflying. ‘To my mind, it’s a deuced sight 
more annoying than whistling to find black looks and an empty 
supper-table when you come home after a hard day’s work.’ 

‘ You shall have your supper, John, directly,’ said Sally, some- 
what move by this reproof; albeit it was the first time she had 
forgotten to prepare her husband’s meal for him, for many a day; 
‘though, for my part, I wonder at some persons possessing an 
appetite, with such a weight upon their minds.’ 

‘A weight? One would really suppose I had got Mr. Matthew 
Helston in my pocket,’ exclaimed John, looking round on space 
appealingly. 

‘I don’t know what you’ve got in your pocket, not I,’ returned 
Mrs. Rutherford, fixing him with her eye; ‘perhaps another loaded 
pistol.’ 

John’s face did not easily turn colour—exposure to the weather 
and pretty liberal potations having made it tolerably ‘ fast’—but 
through its ordinary hue of blue and red ‘came a colour and a 
light, as I’ve seen the rosy red blushing in the northern night ;’ 
and at the same time his glance mechanically wandered to the top 
of the wardrobe. 

‘Oh yes: that’s where it was,’ cried Sally sardonically ; ‘and 
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it’s no use denying that you put it there. May I ask you, John 
Rutherford, what an honest cabman can want of loaded pistols ?’ 

Notwithstanding that he was by nature somewhat garrulous, 
Mr. Rutherford kept silence for some moments ; he scratched his 
huge and tangled head ; his great’ body swayed from side to side 
in mental perturbation; and after all there came this ridiculus 
mus of a reply : 

‘You may ask, of course ; there’s no law agin asking, as I’m 
aweer on. But as to answering—well, I shan’t, and that’s flat.’ 

‘You'll tell me, at all events, whether I’ve got a murderer for 
my husband ?’ inquired Sally, with solemnity. 

‘ Well, not at present—no, you ain’t,’ replied John: ‘ though, if 
you go on in that aggravating way,’ he added with irritation, 
‘there’s no knowing what you may drive me to.’ 

‘It’s conscience as is driving you, not me, and has got the 
whip-hand of you,’ replied Sally. ‘You may try to drown it in 
liquor 

‘A pint of beer,’ interrupted John contemptuously. 

‘Or you may glaze it over with whistling and such like,’ 
continued his lady, ‘but your sin will find you out, John. To 
think that an honest man, as you once were, should have come to 
such a pass as to want loaded pistols !” 

‘ Where is it ?’ inquired John, in dictatorial tones. 

‘Where you won’t find it,’ replied Sally defiantly ; ‘where the 
police won’t find it, neither, I hope: for if they did, what would 
become of you, a man as they suspect already? Never will I sleep 
by your side agin, John, unless you tell me what you wanted with 
that pistol.’ 

‘Then you must lie on the floor, Sally, for I never will.’ 

She knew by his tone that obstinacy hed set in with him, and 
that all direct attempts to move him would be futile. If John had 
been a Cabinet Minister instead of a cabman, he would have been 
justly celebrated for an inflexible determination; as it was, he 
had the more humble reputation of being the most pigheaded man 
in Hybla Mews. 

‘Don’t let’s quarrel, John,’ said Sally humbly: ‘whatever 
you've done, it is my duty to stick by you. But I think a wife— 
and a good one, such as I have been to you 

He nodded with the gravity of a judge: so far, the Court was 
with her. 

‘I think, I say, I have a right to your confidence. As it is, I 
don’t even know how to defend you. Do you think I walked to 
Cavendish Grove to-day and back only to comfort poor dear Miss 
Sabey as was? No, John, it was also to clear your character in her 
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eyes. And I thank Heaven I did it. “Do you think my John,” 
says I, “would have knowingly done any harm to Master 
Matthew ?”’ 

‘ That was right enough,’ said John approvingly. 

‘Yes; but how can I feel that it was right enough now? How 
can I lay my hand upon my heart and say, “My husband is as 
innocent as the babe unborn,” when I know he carries a loaded 
pistol ? Honest folks don’t carry such things: but only thieves 
and murderers.’ 

‘ Then, it’s a pity you found it,’ said John cunningly, and in a 
tone of satisfaction at his own logical acumen. ‘ The less you 
knows the better you seems to manage. I’m not agoing to tell 
you why I bought that there pistol, Sally ; but I will tell you this 
much for your comfort—the use of it, whatever it was, is dead and 


gone. You may keep it for yourself, to shoot the beetles with, for 


all I care.’ 
‘I keep it! I wouldn’t have such a thing in my house, far less 


my hand—for its weight in gold. I’ve throwed it into the water- 
butt.’ 
‘Don’t you think it’ll give rather a taste to the tea?’ suggested 
Mr. Rutherford. ‘Iron, they say, is strengthening to the system, 
bat I am not so sure about powder and lead.’ 

‘Then, it was loaded, John?’ said Sally despondingly. 

‘Well, yes, it was: but Pll say this much—and mind you, it’s 
the very last I will say—that pistol was not meant to do any harm 
to Master Matthew—dquite the contrary.’ 

‘I thank Heaven for that, John!’ exclaimed Sally with genuine 
satisfaction. But the next moment her brow became clouded. 
She wished to ask him a certain question which she could not 
muster courage to put into words. 

‘I think you had better fish that pistol out,’ he said suddenly, 
‘and then throw it away somewhere. As you say, if the Police 
found it, it might bring some one into trouble.’ 

Sally did not ask who the some one was, but instantly took up 
the tongs and went out on the verandah. The night had fallen by 
that time, and no one standing in the Mews could have seen what 
she was about. Nevertheless, there was a star or two the light of 
which was sufficient to indicate the surface of the water—only, it 
did not do so. Sally knew, however, where to find the butt, and 
kneeling on the wooden gallery, thrust down the tongs in the 
direction of it. But they only struck against its wooden walls. 

‘Why, the water has leaked out, John,’ she whispered in a 


frightened tone, ‘ That’s a strange thing.’ 
‘It would be much stranger if the pistol had flowed through 
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the spigot,’ answered John, with the air of one who understands 
practical science. ‘ There’s a ladder agen the butt below > But 
Sally had already run downstairs to carry out the suggested plan. 
She was longer away than could be accounted for by the nature of 
her errand, and when she came back, her look of alarm had turned 
to one of positive terror. 

‘The pistol’s gone, John !’ 

‘What d’ye mean?’ he said. ‘Gone off of itself; and ina 
butt of water !’ 

‘No: the spigot’s out: some one has drawed off the water, and 
taken away the pistol.’ 

‘Whew!’ Though written as a monosyllable, this word was 
prolonged, in Mr. Rutherford’s lips, to a quite extraordinary extent, 
and his face wore a very serious expression as he uttered it. ‘The 
Perleece have been at their little games,’ he murmured. ‘ Well, let 
‘em. He must be out of harm’s way by this time.’ 

‘ Who must be out of harm’s way?’ inquired Sally quickly. 

‘ Never you mind,’ he answered gruffly : ‘ you’ve meddled enough 
already for one day. If you hadn’t found that there pistol the 
Perleece would not have found it. Can’t you leave things alone ? 
Let’s have supper, will you. If you say another word about the 
pistol or Master Matthew, I’m off to the “ Rising Sun.”’ 

There was nothing Mrs. Rutherford disliked more than her 
husband leaving her for the public-house, and just now, of all 
times, it was terrible to her to have him out of her sight: so she 
proceeded to lay the supper-table without a word. She now felt 
certain that he had compromised himself in the Moor Street affair, 
but no longer feared that he had done harm to Mr. Helston. He 
had said that that pistol was bought, not to harm him, but ‘ quite 
the contrary.’ Now, ‘quite the contrary’ could only mean to help 
him—to further some scheme of Mr. Helston’sown. Moreover, to 
whom could he have referred but to Mr. Helston, when he had 
muttered to himself, ‘ He must be out of harm’s way by this time?’ 
Her husband was no murderer, and perhaps no thief in any personal 
sense; but she knew how strong were his likes and dislikes—his 
notions of sticking to his friends, and never betraying them: and 
in spite of herself, she now entertained a dreadful apprehension 
that he had been playing into his friend and employer’s hands. 

And thus, of the faithful few that still believed in Matthew 
Helston’s innocence as respected the Pargiter diamonds, one more 
had gone over, if not to the Enemy, to the Majority. 
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Cuarter XXXYV. 


THE POSTHUMOUS LETTER. 


Reaver, has it ever fallen to your duty to open the desk of 
one very dear to you, and who is dead, and to suffer anew the 
parting with him at the sight of every ‘trivial fond record’? 
There is scarcely one of all the sad experiences to which human 
nature is heir more pathetic, more heart-breaking. His hand- 
writing lies before you, with his thoughts still living in it, though 
the fingers that set them down are cold in death. Here is a faded 
flower, memorial of you know not what, but doubtless of some 
tender time; its blossom has withered, its stalk is dry, but it has 
not yet become dust as he has. There are letters from others, 
tied round with loving care, and doubtless intended to be read again 
by eyes to whom the page of Futurity alone is now open. Perhaps 
one of your own letters is among them: let us hope a kind one; 
how strangely has it altered to your view; it is no longer a mere 
vehicle of your own feelings, but has become a material link with 
the other world! 

On such a bitter task, on Friday, December 18, exactly one 
week after her husband’s disappearance, Mrs. Helston was engaged. 
She was not certain, it is true, that her Matthew was dead; she 
wore no outward mark of the widow about her—save in the wan 
cheek and the hollow eye—but her heart was almost as hopeless 
and forlorn as though she had been one. She had undertaken 
this sad office under the combined advice of Uncle Stephen and 
Mr. Barlow; not that they expected aught to come of it, but 
because it was just possible—in the absence of all other explana- 
tions of the enigma— that some clue to the mystery of this absence 
might be discovered among his own documents. The very 
suggestion, as they were well aware, had the elements of suspicion 
or disparagement about it; but that, as they foresaw, never 
entered into Sabey’s mind. They had put it to her in this way: 
‘It is possible, just possible, that Matthew bas come to harm at 
the hand of some private enemy ; so far as we know, it is true, he 
had none; nay, he himself may have been unaware of the exist- 
ence of such a person; and yet it may be otherwise. We think 
that every private paper should be examined which may throw the 
least light upon his relations with other people.’ 

At first Sabey showed great unwillingness to accede to this 
proposal, It seemed to her irreverent, she said, thus to pry into 
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her lost husband’s private affairs, but her real reason was that the 
fact of her so doing seemed a tacit admission that he was lost to 
her for ever: it could affect the fact, of course, neither one way 
nor the other, but the feeling may well be excused, when we con- 
sider how many matter-of-fact and otherwise sensible persons 
object to make their wills. In the end, however, as we have said, 
she consented. One of the reasons that had weighed with her, in 
addition to the chief one, had been a certain argument of Mr. 
Barlow’s : 

‘In your case,’ he had suid, ‘dear Sabey, there need be no 
apprehension of any record coming to light to pain you. Matthew’s 
life was stainless.’ 

His use of the past tense. made her lips quiver, but she only 
bowed her head. Of course Matthew’s life had been stainless ; but, 
if she refused to do their bidding, they might think perhaps that 
she entertained suspicions to the contrary: an idea that would 
certainly not have entered her head a week ago; but now, with 
all the newspapers, and the world that read them, imputing evil 
to her husband, she had become sensitively jealous for his 
honour. 

Matthew’s desk was characteristic of its owner: a plain 
ink-stained affair with no conveniences within it such as shelves and 
drawers, but fastened by a good lock of his own making; the very 
taking of the key from its bunch wasa sore trial to her, and, 
before putting it to its use, she cleaned it with a piece of leather— 
lest it should be rusted with her tears, she said to herself—but in 
reality to gain time. The “contents of the desk were also 
characteristic. They consisted almost entirely of mathematical 
calculations; row after row of figures, the meaning of which was 
utterly unknown to her, but which she guessed rightly had refer- 
ence to ‘Madge.’ They were all beautifully written out, and 
every paper appeared to be arranged with reference to the others. 
But, dear as had been his hopes in that direction, his heart—or at 
least the core of it—had lain elsewhere. Every letter—they were 
not many—she had ever written to him was found there, tied up 
in two packets. In one were those she had addressed to him as 
her lover, and dated from the Rectory: in the other the few she 
had had occasion, since their marriage, to write to him in Paulet 
Street—for they had never been separated by any longer dis- 
tance. 

‘From dearest Sabey,’ was inscribed on the former; and on 
the latter, ‘From my darling wife.’ It was terrible that the 
assurance of Love should inflict such cruel pangs. She opened 
one or two of them: they had not, of course, the power to move 
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her as Matthew’s own letters-—sacred relics, stored in her own 
chamber, which she had not had the courage to touch—would 
have done; but nevertheless, in recalling the happy past, they 
shot sharp arrows into her heart. There was also a memo- 
randum of the sums that had been expended by Mr. Durham in 
the promotion of Madge’s interests, and a letter bound up with 
them by a plain india-rubber band, but sealed, addressed ‘ For 
Uncle Stephen, in case anything should happen to me.’ 

A strange addition under the circumstances enough, but which 
did not strike Sabey with much significance. She knew how 
deeply Matthew had felt his uncle’s kindness, and she could easily 
conceive that gratitude had caused him to make this simple 
proviso for expressing itself to the good old man, in case oppor- 
tunity should be otherwise denied him: the letter probably also 
bequeathed his wife and child to his uncle’s care, albeit that 
might have seemed superfluous. To one who had known Matthew 
Helston less thoroughly, his leaving such a document behind him 
would have looked like a morbid presentiment of death, but to 
Sabey the incident was easily accountable. 

Matthew had a horror of ‘ risks:’ because Fortune perhaps had 
gone so ill with him, he had an objection to leave anything to 
chance; nor would he trust to the most natural contingencies, if 
it was possible for him to make a thing secure without them. 
And, moreover, he was always looking to the future. It was there- 
fore without any foreboding as to its contents that Sabey took 
the letter from its receptacle, and, having wiped her tears, car- 
ried it into the next room, where Amy and Mr. Durham were 
sitting. 

‘Well, darling ?’ inquired the former tenderly; she had left 
her sister to her sad task alone, from motives of delicacy, but she 
read in her face how she had suffered in the ordeal. ‘Have you 
found anything ?’ 

Sabey shook her head. ‘Only what I knew I should find. 
There is, however, this note for you, Uncle Stephen.’ 

‘For me?’ said the old man, reading the superscription: * For 
Uncle Stephen, in case anything should happen to me.’ 

‘ How strange!’ exclaimed Amy, with excitement. 

Mr. Durham was excited too, and being aware of the fact, he 
purposely delayed to open the envelope. He felt that presence of 
mind was necessary in case anything had to be concealed from 
Sabey. 

‘I can guess its contents,’ said she softly. ‘Matthew wishes to 
express to you in writing the thanks you would never listen to 
from his lips. The note was wrapped up with some memoranda 
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of his money obligations to you. These he might have paid, had 
the chance been given him: his debt of gratitude never.’ 

‘Poor fellow, dear fellow!’ murmured Uncle Stephen. ‘ Yes; 
it is as you say. To his generous nature every little kindness 
loomed so large.’ 

Sabey could read what had been written to her husband’s dis- 
paragement: such things turned her heart to steel But she 
could not bear to hear him praised: that melted it. With a deep 
sob, she hurried from the room. 

Amy was too wise to follow her immediately; and besides, 
something in the oJd man’s manner had attracted her attention. 

‘Can I see that letter, Mr. Durham ?’ 

‘TI had rather not show it you, my dear,’ he answered quietly. 

‘If it really only contains dear Matthew’s expression of his 
gratitude to you, I can picture it for myself. I know how he 
loved you.’ 

‘It does contain something else, Amy. But it is only a matter 
of business.’ 

Then Amy gathered up her work, and withdrew to comfort 
Sabey. 

Left alone, Mr. Durham took the letter from his pocket, and 
re-read it very carefully :— 

‘My dear Uncle Stephen,’ it began,—‘ In case I should not 
live so long as the Tables of the Phanix’ [this was his life assur- 
ance company | ‘ have calculated, and you should survive me, I wish 
to add one more item to the long debt of gratitude I owe you. 
The sense of obligation, like other senses, is, [ suppose, blunted by 
long use, or surely I should feel ashamed at asking any further 
favour of you. That the service I am about to ask of you must 
be a secret one—even from my wife, and indeed especially from 
her—will be an additional reason for your undertaking it; it is 
your delight, I know, to let your right hand know not what your 
left hand does for others; it is also a matter of great delicacy, 
which will further recommend it to your noble nature. When I 
add that I entreat this kindness of you with my last breath, I feel 
that I need say no more. 

‘Please to pay to Lucy Matlock, a young woman at present 
residing at 80 Bleak Street, Bloomsbury, the sum of 10s. weekly, 
and if possible ensure the continuance of this allowance after your 
death. I have only one other favour to ask of you: that, for my 
sake, you will not seek to inquire into her story.—I am, dear 
Uncle Stephen, your loving and grateful nephew, 

‘Martruew HELston.’ 
(To be continued.) 





Che Galley of the Ambleve. 


HE Coo Valley is narrow, and 
the hills are so steep and 
lofty that one would feel 
walled in by their rocky 
sides, but for the playful 
wanderings of the gay and 


—never going straight and 

quietly on its way, but 
either curving abruptly round the base of some projecting hill, as 
if it were hastening out of sight, or foaming over masses of grey 
stone which have fallen into its bed from the rocks above, or form- 
ing little cascades where some tributary brook comes hastening 
out of a dark gorge in the cliff on its further bank. As one 
leaves Coo the sides of the gorge are purple in their depth of 
shadow, and a faint blue mist hangs over the little stream. The 
scene is very wild and -picturesque here—far more beautiful than 
anything we had yet seen in the Ardennes. It would make a 
delightful walking journey to follow the Ambléve from its rise at 
Trois-Ponts to Comblain-au-Pont, where it falls into the Ourthe, 
a distance of about twenty miles, with halting-places at Coo and 
at Remouchamps. 

We started from Coo one morning in a little one-horse car- 
riage to drive through the valley as far as Remouchamps. At 
some little distance from Coo the road parted. We kept to the left, 
and soon found ourselves in a beautiful little village built among 
fir-trees on the slope of the hill on each side the way. We asked 
its name from a villager, and learned that it was La Gleize, 
and that from it there isa delightful walk to Coo, on the opposite 
bank of the Ambléve. 

Besides the fir-trees, there were orchards full of fruit all round 
us; and among the fruit-trees large whitewashed half-timbered 
houses, with thatched roofs, the slope of the gable shallow on one 
side, and the other almost reaching the ground ; these long slopes 
shelter stacks of brushwood and faggots; there seemed everywhere 
to be piles of faggots. Up the side of one house was nailed a tall 
apricot tree, spreading its branches, laden with golden fruit and 
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yellow-green leaves, over the white wall. We asked a rough-headed 
girl beside the house if the apricots were to be bought. She 
called out something in an incomprehensible jargon which our 
driver interpreted into ‘Not ripe.’ This village of La Gleize 
looked idyllic—no doubt on closer inspection there would be plenty 
of drawbacks to weaken its fascinations. Behind us was the lofty 
hill of Coo, and across it a range of darker hills ; while beside us, 
on a lower level than the road and the village, was the dashing 
osier-bordered river. 

We next passed a wood, in which our driver pointed out a 
chapel dedicated to St. Anne. The road now went on mounting; 
and we were among cornfields on a wide plateau overlooking green 
meadows in the river valley, which had widened considerably. On 
the opposite hill is the old castle of Vaux Renard; and further on, 
though nearer the river, are the white cottages of a village. The 
air was deliciously invigorating. We were on such high ground 
that, although the country was open and the sun was shining 
hotly, we felt a delightful breeze. As we went on our horizon 
grew more and more extensive, and presently we came in sight of 
a village on the top of a hill, with its church rising up in the 
midst of dark stone cottages. This was Stoumont, and we wanted 
our driver to stop here and rest his horse, as we had been driving 
on a stony uneven road for six miles in the heat of the sun, and 
we knew that this was the best halting-place of the wild and un- 
frequented country. The view from Stoumont is magnificent. 
Below is the wild valley of the Ambléve; on the opposite side, 
perched on a rock, is Targnon ; and, close by, the river Lienne issues 
from a dark wild-looking valley to join the Ambléve. We should 
have liked to stay some time at Stoumont, but our driver was in- 
exorable: he said the road was worse than he expected, and that 
if we delayed he should never get back to Coo to-night. 

So we drove on, ever mounting a steep dark hill which 
turned away from the river. Presently we came to a lonely 
chateau, too modern to be picturesque, standing by itself on the 
bare hillside, with a garden in which were a few stunted shrubs. 
It looked perfectly forlorn. We had quite left the river by this 
time, and the country grew every moment barer and less interest- 
ing as we either crossed wide tracts of cultivated land, with a 
boundless view of distant country, or else mounted the bare hill- 
side. 

Now, our guide-books had told us that the read we were to 
take descends after passing Stoumont and follows the course of 
the river. We remonstrated with the driver, who was stolid and 
stupid, and showed him the road traced on the map beside the 
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Ambléve. He had been impenetrably silent all the way; now he 
only shrugged his shoulders with the usual contempt shown by 
his class for book-information, got on his driving-seat, and whipped 
his horse. 

We drove on and on, feeling more and more uneasy and dis- 
appointed, for we had been led to expect that the most beautiful 
part of our route lay between Stoumont and Remouchamps. At 
last we reached evel ground, and a long straight white high road 
stretched its length before us: beside it was a handpost, with a 
hand pointing on to Pepinster. At sight of this our driver 
stopped and got down from his seat, and went and examined the 
handpost. We were journeying due north instead of due west, 
and he came shambling and shuffling to the side of the carriage. 

‘It is not my fault,’ he said. ‘I do not know the way beyond 
Stoumont. At the Hotel de la Cascade they told me to go tout 
droit.’ 

We felt very angry. ‘Why did you not ask, if you did not 
know your way ?’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

‘There was no one to ask at Stoumont. Besides, they said 
tout droit, and there was no other road, and I have driven tout 
droit, and, malediction, I have gone more than two miles out of 
my way.’ 

We told him that we had noticed another road at Stoumont, 
and bade him drive back there and bait his poor tired horse. 

When we got back to Stoumont we found that the refreshment 
house stands at the angle of the other road, which goes steeply 
down hill into the valley beside the river. While we enjoyed the 
prospect our driver sulkily fed his horse with slices of black bread, 
and we discovered that he had had money given him for this, but 
he had tried to avoid spending it. At some distance from Stou- 
mont the valley narrows and the drive becomes most lovely. On 
one side is a wood, through which one drives over a terribly bad 
road, and on the other the river, at the foot of very lofty and 
rocky hills. Every now and then these opened into a gorge of 
deep sombre purple, with the silver flash of a stream hurrying 
over a stony bed to the river. About four miles below Stoumont 
we came to a strangely stony part of the Ambléve. The valley is 
somewhat wider, but the stream is encumbered with masses of rock. 
It looks as if blocks from some neighbouring quarry had been flung 
down, almost choking the water. This is Le Fonds des Quarreux, 
and a marvellous legend tells its origin. 

Once upon a time a miller dwelt beside the Ambléve, on the 
spot where the Fond des Quarreux or Coireux begins. He had a 
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devoted wife and six children, and he would have been a happy and 
prosperous man but for the vagaries of the river Ambléve. Some- 
times it came rushing along with such force that it damaged the 
mill-wheel by hurling huge stones against its sides, and then work 
had to be stopped while this was repaired ; sometimes it chose only 
to come trickling along a slender stream in the middle of its bed, 
so that the mill-dam could not fill, and the wheel remained idle. 
Still, in spite of the river’s tricks, the miller led a happy life. 

It was a hot, dry summer, and the mill had been idle for a fort- 
night. One of the children was ill, and the miller could not pay a 


Le Fonds des Quarreux. 


doctor; and, although she did not complain, he knew that his 
wife wanted clothes, both for herself and her little ones. To- 
night she had urged him to tell her what ailed him, and he had 
angrily bade her leave him in peace. 

Long after all were gone to bed he sat alone by himself on a 
little hillock at the back of the mill. 

The night was dark, though it was summer time—very dark 
and still—only every now and then the weird hoot of some owl 
sounded from the rocks behind him. 

‘ There was never so unlucky a mortal as I am,’ said the miller. 
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‘I would give my life—ay, and more than that—if I could work my 
mill as I ought.’ 

There was not a sound or a movement, and yet the miller felt 
his hair rise on his head. Just then he heard a low chuckle close 
beside him. He turned round, and, spite of the darkness, he 
saw there was some one close by him—some one dressed in black 
velvet, it seemed, from top to toe; even his stockings were black, 
and he showed no white linen either at his collar or at his wrists. 

* Who the devil are you?’ said the miller. 

The visitor laughed in a chuckling fashion. ‘There’s many a 
truth spoken in a jest,’ he said; ‘ but I was thinking of you, my 
poor friend, and am anxious to clear this troubled look from your 
eyes. Tell me, what is your trouble ?’ 

It did not seem to the miller as if he had spoken, for his heart 
was too heavy with long-pent-up sorrow to unburden itself without 
an effort ; and, besides, his usual reserve increased the difficulty. 
To his surprise, the strange visitor answered just as if he had 
uttered his sorrowful thoughts. 

‘ Your mill cannot work regularly because of the caprices of the 
river, and you fear tosee your wife and children starve before your 
eyes. My excellent friend, that is exactly what they must do 
unless I come to your assistance—starve is the very word. One by 
one, you will see them perish miserably before your eyes.’ 

There is a pause, and again the miller tries to speak. It seems 
to him that he has not even unclosed his lips, and yet—here is 
the answer to the question in his mind. 

‘ How can this be avoided ? you say. Listen. I have so great 
a regard for you—so much sympathy for the manful way in which 
you have striven against the fate that persecutes you—that I 
promise to build you at once a mill which shall grind always, let 
the river be full or empty. How say you? ShallI doit? Yes, 
or no?’ 

There is a longer pause this time, and as the miller looks at 
his visitor he sees that his eyes gleam like red fire, and that they 
are riveted on his own face. 

‘Iam sure you are very obliging,’ says the poor man. ‘But of 
course that is my side of the bargain ; now what is yours? I was 
not born yesterday, and I understand well enough you are not 
going to do this for my sake alone.’ 

The fierce eyes gleam redder than ever, and the strange visitor 
moves restlessly. 

‘I am sorry to find you so suspicious, my triend,’ he says, in a 
soft, cajoling voice, ‘ but I do not lay the blame on you. It is the 
fault of your ill-luck. Ill-luck will sour a man towards his best 
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friends. I care so much for you, that not only do I do this for 
your sake alone, but I desire that you may always belong to me. 
So strong a regard have I for your soul, that, unlike those who have 
placed you here and then left you to perish, I wish you to belong 
to me always, and to sign your name to guarantee your sympathy 
in my wish, and to show that the new mill is yours.’ 

This proposal does not alarm the miller; on the contrary, it 
seems to him a reasonable idea. 

‘I will give you three days to consider my terms,’ says the 
mysterious man in black velvet; ‘and if you will meet me here 
on the third night from this, I will bring the paper for you to 
sign. Aw revoir.’ 

The miller rubbed his eyes and looked around. His visitor was 
not there; had it all been adream? Just then the cock in the 
shed outside the mill crowed loudly. 

The miller shuddered. 

‘It was not a dream,’ he said; ‘and I will not come here 
again.’ 

He went home and to bed, but he could not sleep. A storm 
had risen, and the noise of the rushing river and the crashing 
of boughs was enough to keep him waking. He tossed about, 
moaned and muttered strange words. Long before dawn he 
roused, to find his wife standing beside his bed, looking at him 
fixedly. 

‘What ails thee, Martin ?’ shesaid. ‘Thou hast been disturbed 
by ill dreams. Whom dost thou know in black velvet with fiery 
eyes, my friend ?’ 

She laughed, but the poor woman meant no harm by her little 
jest. She so loved and honoured this dear husband of hers, that 
the idea of scoffing at him could not have entered her head. 

She was terrified when her husband sprang out of bed, crying, 
‘Curse thee, hold thy tongue, thou prying idiot! Meddle not 
with what is no concern of thine. Maybe the storm has worked 
our ruin.” 

Now, the miller’s wife was as pious as she was loving, and it 
grieved her doubly when her husband so spoke to her. Moreover, 
she noticed that when he left his chamber, after hastily flinging 
on his clothes, he did not sign himself as he passed the little béni- 
tier of holy water beside the door. 

But as she sat at breakfast, with her children round her, 
the miller rushed in, with a face pale with terror. He almost 
foamed as he spoke. 

‘Yes, eat,’ he said, ‘eat while you can,’ and he looked de- 
spairingly boueld him. ‘Much good may your meal do you! you 
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will perhaps not have many more. This cursed storm has ruined 
me.’ 

The children looked frightened: they had never heard their 
father speak so, and the youngest, startled by the angry voice, 
began to cry loudly. 

The miller swore at it, and bade his wife take it away. 

But she, clasping the baby in her arms, soothed its fears. 

‘Thou art hungry, dear husband,’ she said sadly ; ‘ everything 
looks crooked to a hungry man.’ 

She spoke so gently, and looked so kind, that a cloud seemed 
to roll from the miller’s troubled soul. He kissed his wife and sat 
down to his breakfast. He tried to forget that he had found his 
wheel destroyed, and that it would take all the money he pos- 
sessed to get a new one. He even patted his baby on the head, 
and kissed the cheek of the little sick boy, and resolved firmly 
not to think of his strange visitor. But that night a yet more 
fearful storm came rushing up the valley. The house rocked and 
swayed to and fro as if it meant to follow the wind up the 
Ambléve. Huge branches were whirled from the trees, and one 
of them struck the mill-house and sent its chimney flying into the 
wild wreck that was forming outside. Long before morning the 
miller had risen, and was vainly trying to make out the extent of 
the mischief. Presently his wife came to him with a pale face. 

‘I fear dear little Jacques is going,’ she said: ‘the storm has 
frightened away his life.’ 

While she spoke it had grown lighter, and the a whose 
eyes were fixed on the square hole through which the wheel used 
to be visible, saw that the river was now full of water, and that 
planks and other relics of the mill were floating along with it. 
He Jeant over and looked down. The fury of the storm had driven 
such a shoal of stones against the house that its side was crushed 
in. Did the water gurgle, or what was it that sounded like a low 
laugh beside him ? 

His silence pained his wife—till now he had always been so 
fond of little Jacques. 

‘ Husband,’ she said gravely, ‘did you not hear ?—our little 
Jacques is passing away.’ 

‘The better for him,’ he said bitterly. ‘Tell him I am 
coming.’ 

When he followed his wife, the child was better and sleeping 
quietly, and the miller told her roughly that she had magnified 
the illness. 

But he looked at the child with a blank despairing face. 

‘ How can he recover or grow strong without food ?’ he thought. 
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‘And I cannot get a new wheel, and I have no money to pay any 
one to help me to repair my mill. I must go to the rock.’ 

He turned away, and his wife did not see him again till supper- 
time. Then he was silent and gloomy, and went to bed earlier 
than usual. 

He soon fell asleep, but his wife lay awake, musing over the 
change in her husband. It seemed to her that even his face had 
altered into a constant frown. Of course, the mischief the storm 
had caused was enough to make him sad; but then, ‘God sent 
the storm,’ she said, ‘so there is no one to be angry with.’ 

On this she fell asleep, but all at once she awakened—her 
husband was talking loudly. 

‘To-morrow night—yes—yes. I will come,’ he said loudly. 
‘I will sign, I tell you—yes, yes—I will do anything. I will sign 
my soul away.’ 

The poor woman was so frightened that she sat up and shook 
her husband’s arm violently, but she could not waken him. How- 
ever, as he seemed now to be sleeping peacefully, she did not 
persist. Instead, she rose up softly, and prayed that, if this were 
more than a troubled dream, her husband might escape the snares 
of the Evil One. 

When morning came she said nothing to her husband, but she 
watched him all day. 

In the evening after supper he bade her not wait up for him. 
‘I have work to do,’ he said. ‘Go to sleep as fast as you can,’ 
and he patted her on the shoulder. 

She lay down, but she did not take her clothes off, and 
as she expected, she heard the house deor open and close behind 
her husband. 

She was soon following him. The trees clothed the rock behind 
the house from top to bottom, but she knew how to find her way 
among them without noise; and, indeed, the wind was still so 
boisterous that the noise the river made as it hurried along was 
more like that of a torrent than of the sparkling little Ambléve. 

All at once, through the tumult, she heard voices, and she saw 
through the bushes that she was close to a bare rock with a pro- 
jecting spur in front of it. There was light here, and she saw 
that her husband stood on the spur of rock, and that a man whose 
back was towards her was holding him a paper on which the miller 
was marking his name. 

The poor woman wrung her hands in sore anguish—she was 
too late. 

‘In four days,’ said a strange voice, which made her shiver with 
sudden terror, ‘ the new mill shall be ready for use; but if on the 
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fourth day the cock crows before the sails of the mill go round, then 
the contract is void and you are free.’ 

The miller’s wife had listened greedily, but at this she slipped 
away among the bushes, and when her husband came home she 
was seemingly sound asleep. 

The next night, as soon as it was dark, there was such a noise as 
never was heard—the clink of trowels, sawing, timber-beams fall- 
ing, the crashing of loads of bricks—all the hubbub that attends 
building when it is being done with extra speed—but no voices. 

The miller’s wife could not rest. She crept softly downstairs, and 
lo, not a stone’s throw from the old mill, there was another rising 
from its foundations as fast as you can wink your eyes. She stole 
softly inside the building, and saw that it was full of busy workers, 
with the Evil One towering above all and directing their labours. 

The miller looked more and more cheerful each day as he saw 
the progress of the new mill. He made no effort to free the old 
wheel, but stood, with his hands in his pockets, examining the 
advance that each night’s work had wrought in the building. 

When he went to bed on the third night he could nowhere 
find his wife. She had put the children to bed, and then she had 
disappeared. 

However, the miller was too excited with the thought of what 
the morrow would bring forth to heed her absence as he would 
once have done. He went to bed and slept heavily. 

He wakened early and hastened out of doors. There stood the 
new mill, its bright sails glistening in the rising sun; but what was 
this ?—they were motionless. As he drew near, he saw his strange 
visitor standing in the doorway. 

‘What does thismean ?’ the dark man said, in a harsh grating 
voice. * Why does not the mill work ?’ 

Even as he spoke, the cock crew. A violent thunder-clap shook 
the valley, and the Evil One vanished with a howl of disappoint- 
ment; and then there came a crash of destruction, and the new 
mill with all its stones and planks and rafters toppled over and 
fell into the bed of the river. Something human fell with it, for 
between its sails was found the body of the faithful wife who had 
thus devoted herself to save her husband’s soul. Ever since the 
river has been cumbered as it now is at Le Fonds des Quarreux. 

The river struggles vehemently against this obstruction, and 
makes numerous little cascades as it boils and foams over the 
masses of rock. We pass a little village, Sedoz, near which is the 
waterfall cilled La Chaudiére, and then Nonceveux, where another 
small river falls into the Ambléve through a dark cleft in the lofty 
hill. It is impossible without repetition to give an idea of the 
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constant beauty and excitement of this drive. Each moment, from 
the winding course of the stream, there is some change, some fresh 
call on our admiration. Our drive had lasted more than eighteen 
miles, counting in the four we had gone astray; and, though we 
were hungry, we were not at all tired of it. 

Now we reached a broader, smoother road, still beside the river. 
There is a new and shorter road across the hill, with a fine view of 
Remouchamps in the distance, but our driver drove furiously along 
the lower one. We had more than once passed and been passed 
by a two-horse carriage, with a gentleman and two ladies inside, 
evidently Belgians; but this carriage, from the time we passed 
Nonceveux, kept in front, and drove at such a pace, that our horse 
went along, in sheer imitation, double as fast as he had gone 
through the journey. The gentleman kept on urging his driver 
to greater speed, looking back at us now and then; but as we 
had written beforehand to Madame Carpentier to order a room at 
the hotel, we did not feel anxious about this precedence, only we 
regretted the rapid driving, as it disturbed full enjoyment of the 
scenery. 

All at once, among the tees that clothe the opposite bank, rose 
the grey towers of an old chateau, built on the very edge of the 
steep wood-clothed rock, with a modern chateau built beside it. 
Below is the clear brown water, and beyond the narrow strip of 
green meadow which borders this near side of the Ambléve is the 
charming village of Remouchamps. 

The carriage in front of us had got considerably ahead, and 
when, turning a corner, we came in sight of the whitewashed 
vine-clad inn of Remouchamps, we saw the vehicle drawn up in 
front of the entrance, with only the two ladies inside. When we 
went up the steps into the little inn, a tall young woman with a 
very perplexed face saw protesting to the gentleman that only one 
room had been ordered. 

I went forward and asked if the room I had written for was 
ready, and at once the tall young woman’s face cleared. 

‘ Ah,’ she said, ‘it is Madame, then, who has written! I told 
this gentleman there must be some mistake, when he said he 
must have two rooms, and we have only one free.’ 

The Belgian scowled darkly at me, and at once retreated; but 
if we had been five minutes later he would no doubt have taken 
possession of our room on false pretences, though it had been kept 
for us for two days. We watched him drive to the other inn, 
and we heard that, finding no room there, the poor creatures had 
to go on to Spa, another ten miles, to seek a lodging. 

The tall young woman, who proved to he the landlady’s eldest, 
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daughter, called to her aid two more tall young women, so like 
her that plainly they were her sisters, and bade them take our 


Chateau Mont Jardin, Remouchamps. 


luggage upstairs. Then she showed us into a large airy bedroom 
with windows on two sides; and, as the house stands at an angle 
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with the road, we thus got a double view of the Ambléve. At {- 
this point the road follows the river, and runs between it and our 
inv. A little brook—really the same which disappears myste- 
riously at Adseux—flows through the grotto of Remouchamps and 
falls into the river just across the road ; and there are two little 
plank bridges, one across the brook and another over the stony 
bank beyond, before one can reach the flat green strip of meadow 
that borders the Ambléve. Sheep are feeding here, and.on a little 
green island in the midst of the stream some brown cows are 
grazing. The bank opposite is bordered by osiers, with white- 
stemmed birches and tall poplars here and there. The lovely river 
sweeps down to us in a broad curve, leaving shadow behind it 
beneath the steep hill. It comes sparkling over its stones, the 
water so transparent that we see them many-coloured in its bed. 
About a furlong off on the left, from among tall forest trees that 
here clothe the steep cliff, are the towers of the old chateau of 
Mont Jardin, the pointed black-capped roofs rising high above the 
trees (see previous page). 

As we look on this lovely scene, one of our host’s neat daugh- 
ters goes across the road with a bright carafe in each hand, to fill 
them from the brook, and the glass is as clouded when she comes 
back with them as though the water were iced. On our right is 
the village of Remouchamps, with its grey church at the farthest 
end—really in a sort of second village called Sougnies. Behind 
the villaze, and extending on for some distance, is a wall of high 
hills, among which is the Heid des Gattes, a group of huge black 
rocks towering above the rest. The river, as it flows along, with 
osier-crowned banks and small green islets gemming its sudden 
curves, is continuous in beauty. 

There is a table @héte at the Hétel des Etrangers, at one and 
at seven, but it is far more agreeable to have dinners separately 
in what is called the private room. We found that the chief part 
of this inn is taken every year by two large families, cousins—a 
mother with six children, chiefly schoolboys, and a young couple 
with two babies and a single brother and sister; and although 
they seemed pleasant and cultivated people, still a family party of 
such dimensions is fatiguing at every meal. 

The young mother and her sister spoke English easily ; and 
so anxious was the mother that her children should do the like, 
that she insisted that no one should speak to her little girl, aged 
two years, except in English. The father, a barrister of Liége— 
who looked clever and over-worked—though supposed to be en- 
joying his summer holiday, was forbidden by Madame to speak 
to his little shy silent child except in English, which he evidently 
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spoke with difficulty. The young mother was rather pretty, but 
she never smiled, and persisted in talking English with such a 
detestable accent, that it was impossible often to understand her, 
She explained to us that she preferred English to any other 
language; that she was of Brussels—it was easy to see that she 
looked down on Liége—and that she was determined her children 
should speak English as well as she did, and while they were 
young should never be spoken to in their own language. We 
asked if she had an English nurse. 

‘Oh, no. I intend them also to speak German, so they have a 
German maid who knows no other language. As she gets older I 
shall have my little girl taught by the English governess who 
taught me, and the result will be the same.’ 

Listening to the accent of these words, the result did not seem 
worth striving for, considering the punishment evidently inflicted 
on father and child. The poor man could kiss and pet his child, 
but he had scarcely any power of speaking English, and certainly 
had no endearing words at command. We wondered whether the 
poor little silent creature, who seemed to shrink from its German 
nurse, would miss all the baby words and nursery talk of happy 
little ones allowed tospeak their native tongue. Was it this want 
in her own babyhood that made the mother so grave in look and 
repressive in manner? However, it was a relief when, presently 
going outside, we found the maid who only spoke German dandling 
the bonny baby, a big merry boy about a year old, and chatter- 
ing French, or rather Walloon French, with one of the daughters 
of the inn. There are six of these daughters, tall, clear-skinned 
young women, very like one another. They do all the work of 
the house among them, and keep no servants. This sounds well, 
and looks patriarchal ; but as there is little method or division of 
labour, things are somewhat scrambling, and we thought it would 
have been more comfortable if a couple of regular servants had 
been kept to help these amateurs. The landlady, their mother— 
a nice woman—seems to be a cripple, and sits all day long at a 
vine-wreathed window, looking out on the river. 

It is certainly a lovely scene to gaze out on. Wherever one 
turns at Remouchamps one sees beauty, and when I climbed the 
heights behind the village, especially on the way to Nonceveux, 
the view was surpassingly lovely. Again and again, as one traces 
the course of the valley, does the Ambléve appear in always varied 
curves, sometimes gliding quietly in deep brown shadow, then 
glittering with a diamond-like brilliance, or else, when barred by 
the grey stones in its bed, foaming in angry cascades, and dashing 
round the feet of the wooded cliffs. I fear to say how many times 
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one can see the sparkling little river from one of these heights; 
and the air is unusually fresh and invigorating, far better than in 
the village itself, where in hot weather it is rather relaxing. The 
time to visit Remouchamps, and, indeed, the Ardennes generally, 
is either spring or summer; their charms are too much appre- 
ciated by holiday-making Belgians to be quite comfortable in 
August and September, though we heard that in fine weather 
October is a good month for them. 

The famous grotto of Remouchamps is close to the Hotel des 
Etrangers—another of the stalactite caverns for which this region 
is celebrated. We heard, however, that it is so very dirty that it 
is necessary to put on a costume kept at the hotel to protect one’s 
clothes. People often come over from Spa, and we used to see 
them crossing over to the grotto, clad in brown-holland long 
narrow garments, with a pointed hood for the head, looking as 
if they were ready to walk in some penitential procession through 
the village. As Remouchamps is one of the sights to be seen 
from Spa, visitors come daily therefrom to explore the grotto. 

There is a large courtyard behind the inn, with wide-open 
doors at its farther end, and these frame-in a study for an artist. 
On the farther side of the lane which runs behind the yard is an 
open grenier, its broken bars standing out yellow against the deep 
shadow within. Beside it, a flight of crumbling moss-and-grass- 
grown stone steps leads up to the inn garden, shaded by a huge 
walnut-tree ; gay nasturtium blossoms clothe the top of the wall 
which supports this raised garden, and over them is a bar, on 
which blue and white petticoats hang out to dry in the sunshine. 

All day long, among the gold-flecked straw and brown refuse 
under the grenier,a group of hens and their master, Monsieur le Coq, 
enjoy themselves. Now and then the Sultan in feathers stands 
gazing at his offspring with wondering pride, or a fussy mother 
shelters her brood from what she thinks means danger. 

The morning after our arrival proved rainy, and, sitting at 
our window, we saw drawn up beneath it the strangest-looking 
vehicle. It was like pictures one sees of the old-fashioned French 
diligence; it was painted blue, red, and green. It looked like a 
house on wheels, and had three doors—one to each of the front 
compartments, and one at the back: a ladder was fixed behind, 
reaching to the roof—the horse had been taken out—it was evidently 
there for a rest. A jaunty-looking man in Hessian boots anda 
blouse, with white shirt-sleeves, stood near this sort of caravan, 
smoking. He was as thin as possible, and had dark narrow eyes 
with a curve in them—that reminded one irresistibly of a snake— 
a hooked nose, and a crafty, cruel-looking mouth, which showed 
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plainly under his long, thin, waxed moustaches. He soon finished 
his cigar, and, going into the machine, came out of it again with 
a fishing-rod ; after fitting this together, he went down to the river, 
and soon strolled out of sight along the green strip of meadow. 
He was exactly like the Frenchman so vividly described by Dickens 
in ‘ Little Dorrit,’ and I felt sure that if one went close to him 
one would see his eyebrows and the rest of his features go through 
the contortions exhibited by Monsieur Montbard. 

In the afternoon the rain cleared, and we saw a girl fantas- 
tically dressed come out of the cart and go down to the river. 
She had two pretty little black dogs with her, and we imagined 
that probably the man was a travelling showman, and that these 
were dancing dogs. My curiosity was aroused, and I went down 
to the river; one of the dogs barked at me so furiously that the 
girl called him off. Then I saw that she was sitting close to the 
brink of the water, washing a pair of men’s shoes with a brush 
and a bit of soap. She wore a sort of black velvet coronet, with a 
tinsel-gilt star in it. 

I asked her if her dogs could dance. She shook her head with 
much dignity. 

* But no—what should I do with dancing dogs?’ she said. ‘I 
keep them for my amusement.’ 

I begged pardon for my mistake, and explained that I had 
thought that their carriage was like that of a giver of entertain- 
ments. 

She shook her head; but she smiled, and seemed anxious to 
talk, so I seated myself on the grass near her. 

She told me that she lived with her father in the caravan, and 
that he had travelled in it all the way from Paris in the exercise 
of his profession. , 

‘ Ah, then, you come from Paris!’ I felt sure she was French, 
from the purity of her accent. 

* Oh, yes,’ she said, with a toss of her head. ‘These people are 
barbarians, and they speak jargon.’ She turned round and stared 
hard at me. There were traces of rouge on her poor little withered 
face. She could not have been more than twenty, but she must 
have had a pinched, wizened expression from her cradle, and her 
eyes peering inquisitively at me from under her rough sandy hair 
looked as if she had nearly cried them away—the poor little 
creature had a most pathetic face. 

She asked me what country I belonged to, and when she heard 
I was English she began a string of questions about England. At 
last she said she had heard that the costume of the people in 
England was very good, and asked me to describe it. 
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I felt ashamed, but was obliged to confess that in this respect 
my country was inferior to any I had ever visited. At this she 
sighed, and said she had thought England would be a good country 
for them to travel in. ‘ We have to travel,’ she said, ‘for my 
father’s profession.’ She left off scrubbing the shoe, and looked at 
me with a half-inquiring, half-dignified expression. I inquired the 
nature of her father’s ‘ profession.’ 

‘He is a dentist,’ she said. ‘ Dentists always travel, you know. 
In the winter we live in the Rue St. Honoré, Paris. My father is 
a well-known and scientific man, and in the summer we travel to 
places not so fortunate as to possess dentists. Do you live in 
London, Madame? and is that your gentleman who sits drawing at 
yon window ?’ 

She then questioned me minutely as to my acquaintance with 
London dentists, and I told her that I knew very few. 

‘ Ah!’ she sighed ; then perhaps you will not have heard of my 
father even in Paris. You have never heard, I fancy, of Dr. . 
She said some name beginning with H, which I have forgotten, 
but so seriously, that I could not make out whether she believed 
what she was saying, or whether she was consciously trying to 
deceive. Just as I was going to ask her about herself and her life, 
a loud harsh voice called out : 

‘ Thou art washing those shoes to pieces, and the soaptoo. Give 
me the soap ; I want to soap my dog.’ 

Close beside us was the Frenchman. He had certainly the 
most fiend-like expression I ever saw, and he glared at his daugh- 
ter as if he would like to give her a whipping with his fishing- 
rod. 

The poor girl looked painfully abashed by her father’s anger, 
and I rose hastily and went away, for he looked at me so savagely 
that he evidently thought I had been wasting his daughter’s 
time. 

Looking back, I saw him standing over her, shaking his fist and 
pointing first to the soap, which she had certainly rubbed almost 
away during our talk, and then to a huge and very dirty poodle, 
whose appearance was of a mountebank character. The man 
seemed like the Serpent in Eden. There was the soft green 
strip of meadow, the clear river murmuring over its grey stones, 
and the brook trickling down a tributary stream, and across the 
water and beyond its osier-shaded island the towers of Mont Jardin 
were gleaming among the dark trees. Warm sunshine glowed 
over all, and the grass and leaves shone with the freshness brought 
by the morning’s rain ; and yet all the sweet charm of its perfect 
repose had left the lovely spot while that fierce-eyed hungry- 
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faced man stood beside the river, threatening the girl—she 
shrinking from him with an abject cowardly expression that made 
one feel heart-sick. 

It was Saturday evening, and we heard at supper-time that the 
dentist had found himself so disappointed at the sound state of 
the teeth of the people at Remouchamps‘that he had gone back 
to Spa, and on looking out of window we saw that the travelling 
house had departed. 

It is a charming walk beside the river to Aywaille, across the 
new bridge and then by the old church of Dieupart, in itself very 
interesting. Aywaille is a more important place than Remou- 
champs, and we heard that it has a hetter inn; but it is not 
picturesque. It was a great change to come back from its stony 
little streets to the long line of scattered irregular houses beside 
the river, with the grey church on a knoll of rising ground at 
one end and the vine-clad inn at the other, Mont Jardin on its 
wooded cliff rising high on the opposite side. 

Early next morning the loud beat of a drum announced that 
something was going forward near the church, and my companion 
went to the other end of the village. 

The church is built on a knoll of ground planted with trees 
and walled below, and drawn up beside this wall was the den- 
tist’s travelling house. A man in a blouse stood on the step of it 
with anxious face, stretching up his head so as to whisper to the 
dentist, who, dressed in black as to waistcoat and breeches—for 
he was in shirt-sleeves—his spotless white shirt with an enormous 
frill and large cuffs with large gold studs, Hessian boots shining 
like mirrors, and a huge cocked hat on his head—stood on the 
little platform in front of his vehicle. The man seemed in 
haste as he whispered his request. The doctor stood leaning 
his chin on his hand, his elbow resting on his booted leg stuck up 
on the rail of the platform. He paid no attention to his patient’s 
wish for secrecy, but shouted at the top of his voice, and looked 
round as if addressing an audience: ‘ Yes, yes, my friend, good— 
good—I will be with you in an hour or less, and will do all you 
require ; all will be well.’ The man got down, evidently greatly 
comforted, and ran away to give his message. The drum now 
began to beat in a most deafening manner, and by twos and threes 
the villagers of Remouchamps hurried to the spot. On the top 
of the caravan was the girl, dressed in a gorgeous red robe and gold- 
spangled turban, beating the drum furiously. All at once she 
caught sight of the Englishman. She flung down her drumsticks, 
tore off her scarlet robe, and began to get down the ladder behind 
the vehicle. 
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‘Sacré! what are you about?’ yelled the dentist. ‘Go on 
with the drum.’ 

*I have finished,’ she said. ‘I shall beat no more.’ 

The father swore roundly; but the girl got down and went 
silently to the rail of the little bridge, motionless and absolutely 
dumb. 

Later on I went to high mass, but as I went round by the 
lane behind the village I did not see the carriage. When I came 
out with the congregation the drum was beating violently, and, 
coming down hill towards the river, I saw the dentist standing on 
the platform, and on the top of the caravan my friend in her red 
gown and golden turban, beating as for very life. 

She saw me, and instantly turned away her head; but she had 
evidently been obliged to conquer her scruples, for she went on 
drumming away till the crowd that gathered round was too dense 
to move in. I had escaped to its fringe, but was still near enough 
to hear the dentist address his audience, when he at last clapped 
his hands and bade the drum cease. 

‘Gentlemen,’ he said in excellent French, with the accent 
of an educated man, ‘ you have come to listen to me to-day, and I 
promise you something worth hearing. I address myself to all of 
you: gentlemen of the gallery ’—he raised his hat and bowed to the 
crammed windows of the houses on the hill—*‘ to you of the pit "—he 
waved his arm sweepingly to the low wall round the churchyard on 
his right, which was thronged with men in blouses—‘ but ’—here 
he lowered his voice and bent forward impressively over the crowd 
nearest the platform—‘ specially to you, my friends, in the stalls; 
‘you have struggled to be near, that you may treasure and carry 
home my words. You may say,some of you, Whe is this that has 
come among us ?—an adventurer, a know-nothing, who will sell 
us nostrums and empty our pockets to fill his own.’ He stopped, 
and looked all round him. ‘ That isa mistake,’ he said slowly. ‘I do 
not come here to sell, but to give my medicine away.’ He fumbled 
in his pocket, and produced a small pomade pot. ‘ A small portion 
of this, my friends, only as much as would cover a_half-franc 
piece, has effected a miraculous cure in this place only this morn- 
ing; and yet this healing balm I am ready to give freely away to 
any man or woman among you who shall consult me about a stiff 
leg or a crooked back, or even a humped shoulder. Aha, ‘my 
friends, what say you?’ 

He began to place on a little shelf in front of him several glass 
bottles, with most curious-looking creatures in them, seemingly 
preserved in spirits. But he could not be silent long; his flow of 
speech and of well-rounded sentences was extraordinary. 
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‘Many of you will say’—he gave a glance of dignified pity 
at the men in blouses, some of whom had begun to smile—‘ This 
gentleman has a remedy for every disease.’ He paused, and 
glanced his hawk-eyes over the crowd; then, raising his pointed 
forefinger with a nail like the claw of a cat—‘ The remedy that 
I have is not for every disease, but it is infallible. There are 
maladies’—he gave another grand sweep with his arm—‘ about 
which I do not trouble myself. I might cure them or I might 
not. Simply, I have not tried. I confine myself to five: the first 
is rheumatism ; the second is feebleness in the limbs; the third is 
paralysis ; the fourth is the lungs; and the fifth I shall explain by- 
and-by in reference to these bottles on my table.’ He paused here, 
and the girl beat the drum vehemently. 

But I had grown tired of standing, and, judging by his glibness, 
it seemed possible that he might hold forth for hours. One old 
countryman close to the platform had been for sometime, with his 
blouse tucked up, fumbling in his pockets. Now he held out a 
piece of silver, and asked for one of the precious remedies. ~ 

The quack clapped his hands and laughed, appealing to us all 
round to admire the faith of this disciple. ‘ My friend,’ he said, 
‘I will not take your money; you shall consult me after the 
lecture, and then, if the remedy suits your case, you shall 
have it.’ 

I thought, as I went home by the side of the river, that prob- 
ably before the afternoon was over he would fleece many of these 
simple-faced men and women, who seemed quite carried away by 
his eloquence. 

He and his daughter departed from the village at nightfall. 
Probably he looked more evil than he really was, or the girl would 
not stay with him. Certainly he looked as if he would murder any 
one who thwarted his will. 

There are several excursions to be made from Remouchamps— 
to the chateau d’Ambléve, to Spa, or, for those who have not ex- 
plored the valley of the Ambléve, to Stoumont and to Coo; but 
the village is itself so abundant in walks and lovely scenery, that 
we felt no inclination to leave its close neighbourhood during our 
Visit. 

KATHARINE 8. MACQUOID. 





Che Muse. 
AN EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY TALE. 


Too oft we hide our Frailties’ Blame 
Beneath some simple-sounding Name! 
So Folks, who in gilt Coaches ride, 
Will call Display but Proper Pride ; 
So Spendthrifts, who their Acres lose, 
Curse not their Folly but the Jews ; 
So Madam, when her Roses faint, 
Resorts to . . anything but Paint. 

An honest Uncle, who had plied 
His trade of Mercer in Cheapside, 
Until his name on ’Change was fuund 
Good for some Twenty Thousand Pound, 
Was burdened with an Heir inclined 
To Thoughts of quite a different Kind. 
His Nephew dreamed of Nought but Verse 
From Morn to Night, and, what. was worse, 
He quitted all at length to follow 
That ‘sneaking, whey-faced God, Apollo.’ 
In plainer Words, he ran up Bills 
At Child’s, at Batson’s, and at Will’s ; 
Discussed the Claims of rival Bards 
At Midnight,—with a Pack of Cards; 
Or made excuse for ‘ t’other Bottle’ 
Over a point in Aristotle. 
This could not last, and like his Betters 
He found, too soon, the Cost of Letters. 
Back to his Uncle’s House he flew, 
Confessing that he’d not a Sou. 
Tis true, his Reasons, if sincere, 
Were more poetical than clear: 
* Alas!’ he said, ‘I name no Names: 
The Muse, dear Sir, the Mwse has Claims.’ 
His Uncle, who, behind his Till, 
Knew less of Pindus than Snow-Hiil, 
Looked grave, but thinking (as Men say) 
That Youth but once can have its Day, 
Equipped anew his Pride and Hope 
To frisk it on Parnassus Slope. 





THE MUSE. 


In one short Month he sought the Door 
More shorn and ragged than before. 
This Time he showed but small Contrition, 
And gloried in his mean Condition. 
‘The greatest of our Race,’ he said, 
‘Through Asian Cities begged his Bread. 
The Muse—the Muse delights to see 
Not Broadcloth but Philosophy: 
Who doubts of this her Honour shames, 
But (as you know) she has her Claims... . 
‘ Friend,’ quoth his Uncle then, ‘I doubt 
This scurvy Craft that you’re about 
Will lead your philosophic Feet 
Either to Bedlam or the Fleet. 
Still, as I would not have you lack, 
Go get some Broadcloth to your Back, 
And—if it please this precious Muse— 
’*T were well to purchase decent shoes. 
Though hark ye, Sir .. .2. The Youth was gone, 
Before the good Man could go on. 

And yet ere long again was seen 
That Votary of Hippocrene. 
As along Cheap his Way he took, 
His Uncle spied him by a Brook, 
Not such as Vymphs Castalian pour,— 
"Twas but the Kennel, nothing more. 
His Plight was plain by every Sign 
Of Idiot Smile and Stains of Wine. 
He strove to rise, and wagged his Head—- 
‘The Muse, dear Sir, the Muse, he said. 
‘ Muse!’ quoth the Other, in a Fury, 
‘The Muse shan’t serve you, I assure ye. 
She’s just some wanton, idle Jade 
That makes young Fools forget their Trade,— 
Who should be whipped, if I'd my Will, 
From Charing Cross to Ludgate Hill. 
She’s just . . .” But he began to stutter, 
So left Sir Hopervt in the Gutter. 


+] 


AUSTIN DOBSON. 





Our Old Country Towns. 


VIII.—Tuae Crnqve Ports. 


THE Romans, in their short but brilliant occupation of this country, 
intersected the length and breadth of the island with roads and 
watercourses, and studded it with cities and palaces. Of course, 
its wealth naturally excited the cupidity of their neighbours, and 
the strangers were beset with enemies on the north and on the 
south. Not only had they made the conquered inhabitants 
hewers of wood and drawers of water: the life of the Ancient 
Briton was often spent at vast depths beneath the surface of the 
earth, in small cavernous tunnels in lead mines and copper 
mines; indeed, those that have been exposed in Cardiganshire 
and elsewhere fill one with wonder at the mere fact that human 
beings could be found who were able to exist in them. The 
broader shafts of the present day expose, and often intersect, 
passages not more than three feet in height, sometimes not even 
that.. Then, the masters of the Ancient Briton made him till 
the land, and square and quarry stones, and, under their engin- 
eers, assist at road-making. He was discouraged from carrying 
arms, if not absolutely forbidden, and hence the easy prey he fell 
to the hordes from the north, and the south, and the east. The 
defence of the country therefore fell entirely upon the Romans, 
and as their frontier-line was so great, they were obliged to make 
the best of their communications with each other. Hence the 
Roman Wall, which stretches across Northumberland and Cumber- 
land. It was not supposed for a moment that it would present a 
serious barrier for any length of time to the hordes of the Picts 
and Scots that marauded from the north. But to the south of the 
wall were castles, and barracks, and villages, and an admirable 
system of communications; so that, wherever the invader ap- 
peared, the forces of the defender could be concentrated during 
the temporary check of the wall. But from the south, invaders 
came across the seas, attracted by the wealth which the Roman 
energy had developed in Britain, and that often from unlikely 
sources. So, however, it was: 
Tollit humo saxum; saxum quoque palluit auro. 

In order to check the invasions from the south, the Romans, though 
superior to the sea kings on the water, devised the following 
scheme to prevent surprise. They created an officer, whom they 
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called the ‘Count of the Saxon shore,’ and placed under his 
command nine different stations along the coast. Reculver, 
Richborough, Dover, and Hythe were the stations in Kent, the 
county that we are at present considering; and it was the conve- 
nience and excellence of the arrangement that led William the 
Conqueror to continue it under altered forms. The cinque ports in 
those days were required to furnish vessels for the imperial navy, 
and in return had certain privileges and immunities. 

The inhabitants of these ports were always on the watch to 
prevent surprises, and were drilled to a degree of efficiency that 
made them most valuable defenders. In the reign of Edward I. 
the cinque ports equipped a fleet of a hundred ships, and gave such 
a blow to the maritime power of France that the coasts of England 
enjoyed quiet for a long time after. 

The freemen of all the ports are called barons, and in former 
days they stood very much indeed upon their dignity, and 
ranked with the barons of the land. On the occasions of corona- 
tions thirty-two of them were elected to carry the canopy over the 
king, and afterwards dined at Westminster Hall on a table which 
stood at the monarch’s right hand. The claim to this privilege 
seems to have been questioned for the first time at the coronation 
of George III., and the table was not placed precisely according 
to ancient custom ; in consequence of which, the ‘ barons’ refused 
to dine with his Majesty at all. The original cinque ports were 
Hastings, Sandwich, Romney, Dover, Hythe, Rye, and Winchelsea, 
and, as their name and traditions teach us, they were at the time 
of their foundation good harbours. But by some means, partly 
natural and partly artificial, Hastings, Romney, and Hythe have 
lost their rivers. There is a goodly tract of land between Hythe 
and the sea, and cattle pasture where not so very long ago the 
tide ebbed and flowed; and as for Romney, it is in the middle 
of amarsh that covers nearly 50,000 acres, and is not only well 
drained, but supports great flocks of long-wooled sheep and short- 
horned cattle. These ports had what were called limbs or mem- 
bers—we might almost call. them dependencies—which had almost 
equal privileges and equal responsibilities. Seven ports are men- 
tioned: here, and perhaps a question might arise how these can 
be called cinque ports. Indeed, one is reminded of a recent trial 
in Ireland, where it was found, on counting the jury when the case 
was concluded, that they numbered thirteen. It could probably 
not have happened in any other country, but the counsel for the 
defence was of an arithmetical turn and made the discovery. 
Well, the cinque ports originally were only five, but Rye and 
Winchelsea were added after the Conquest. Hythe is exceedingly 
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pleasant, and promises to be a great watering-place. The shore is 
pebbly, and the water very bright and clear ; and when the notes were 
taken for this chapter, an enormous hotel was approaching com- 
pletion which would accommodate an untold number of strangers. 
But our walk lies more in the older parts of the town, and, though 
these have been sadly diminished in proportions, there are yet a 
number of old-fashioned houses left. The shipping, with its 
tonnage, that Hythe was compelled to furnish, gives us a singular 
insight into the character of the frail barks that were entrusted 
to the ocean; and when we read of the small vessels with which 
Hudson and Davis discovered the vast waters that bear their name, 
we are lost in astonishment that craft not nearly the size of a 
Neweastle collier could have made such marvellous discoveries, 
and carried men and provisions for a journey that has penetrated 
nearly as far north as the expeditions of our own time, which 
were provided with vessels and appliances quite as superior for the 
purpose as, in naval warfare, an ironclad is to an old galliot. Of 
course the requirements of such small craft developed the higher 
qualities of seamanship, just as we have known of ocean steamer3 
coming to grief, and an officer who has been accustomed to the 
saloon working the boat that has just left the davits—awkwardly 
at first—but becoming an adept in twenty-four hours, much more 
of an adept than he could have become in as many days by 
amateur labour on a summer’s holiday at a watering-place. It 
has been suggested that a very different kind of measurement 
prevailed then; but though there are doubtless differences in the 
calculation of tonnage, these would not account for the seeming 
paradox of such a wide variation, and we are compelled to think 
that the great explorers of Elizabeth’s time made up by boldness 
what they lacked in the capacity of their ships. The Romans 
who occupied England never had a vessel in which they dared to 
leave the coast line, when they made their tedious voyage to our 
shores ; and though certainly Hudson and Davis had better vessels 
than they, we may believe that the hardihood of the early navi- 
gators accounted for the-tonnage. We may now more easily un- 
derstand the size of the ships that are recorded as the quotum 
Hythe had to furnish for fifteen days annually to the Royal 
Navy. Five vessels, with a crew of twenty-one men and a boy for 
each, was all that Hythe, with its auxiliary Westmeath, was called 
on to supply in time of war, for the many privileges it enjoyed. 
And this is a fair illustration of the tax which was laid’upon the 
other cinque ports. 

The chancel of Hythe church is a noble specimen of Early 
English architecture. It rises from the nave by a double flight of 
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steps that are spanned over by a lofty pointed arch, which is beau- 
tifully moulded. The date of its construction would seem to 
be about the year 1200, but it is in excellent preservation, 
There are few more interesting or perfect studies for an archi- 
tect than this chancel. It has lancet windows, the remains of a 
beautiful triforium, sedilia, and the slender shafts that characterise 
the period. The church rises high above the town, and from the 
churchyard there is a fine view of the coast of France. Under- 











Smugglers’ Lighthouse, Hythe. 


neath the chancel we have been considering is a large crypt, and this 
contains a heap of human skulls that so far have not been satisfac- 
torily accounted for. They are neatly piled in a heap of some 
twenty-eight feet long and seven feet high, which must contain 
many thousands. These are traditionally said to be the remains of 
a Danish army that landed on the shore and was put to rout. This 
has been doubted because Leland has not alluded to it, and his 
well-known accuracy is quoted as a reason why they could not 
have been there when he visited the place; but this is hardly 
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conclusive, for even with all his accuracy he cannot have chronicled 
everything he saw or heard of ; and there are certainly some things 
he took from hearsay, though his work is of very great value to 
the present generation, and stands almost alone.' 

I give on the opposite page a sketch of a house in Hythe, with 
a curious sort of attic on the roof, that looks towards the sea. 
From this the coasts of Flanders and Picardy are very visible ; 
and, after obtaining permission to see it, I felt no doubt that the 
title given to it of the Smugglers’ Lighthouse was correct. All 
the way from Dunkerque to the mouth of the Somme, the river 
on which Abbeville is situated, a smuggling business was carried 
on in small vessels of light draught, that hoisted no mast-head 
light, but steered for the attic window or some other such beacon, 
and had been previously advised by a passenger pigeon—for these 
birds became almost as useful to the illicit merchants as the 
luggers that carried their goods. The velvets and brandies were 
‘run in’ on a dark night, and the consignees had to make the 
best of their venture and overreach the coastguard by aid of their 
confederates. If the penalties had been no more severe than they 
are at present for smuggling, and sus. per col. did not so often 
figure in the chronicles of the period, the life of a smuggler, when 
no steamboats in the shape of revenue cutters could interfere with 
his amusements, might have offered reasonable attractions to an 
enterprising man ; but it was only the occupation of the desperate 
or those that had been outlawed, and was carried on by armed 
men, who fought the coastguard to the very last, when the latter 
had the fortune to fall in with them ; they well knew that to be 
taken in an armed resistance meant a felon’s death. Near Hythe 
is a curious old half-timbered house (see next page), which is 
said to be the oldest in the neighbourhood ; certainly it bears the 
marks of great antiquity. The inhabitants are very proud of it, 
and assign fabulous dates for its erection, the date of which must 
remain an unsolved problem—though the general character of the 
building might point to the reign of Richard II. It may be 
earlier or it may be later, but at any rate it serves a very good 
purpose as showing the impassable gulf between the ‘ upper’ and 
‘lower classes,’ as they were called; for the cottage shown and 
the feudal castle were as widely apart as they are now, and there 
is no residence that I am acquainted with of the fourteenth or 
fifteenth century that we should in the present time think suitable 
for one of the ‘middle classes.’ In Hythe are two hospitals of 
very old foundation. One is dedicated to St. John, and one to St. 

1 The facial line, if-anyone would take the trouble to measure 50 or 60 of the 
relics, would go far to solve the question of nationality. 
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Bartholomew. The latter was built by Hamo de Hythe, Bishop of 
Rochester, who was confessor to Edward II., and, let us hope, 
endeavoured to make him break off with his profligate favourite, 
Piers Gaveston, and the grasping mercenary Spencer. It is indeed 
recorded of him that he was most energetic and active in the 
discharge of his duties, and the Pope in the time of Edward III. 
refused to let him retire from his charge and lead a quiet life in 
his old age. The Act which enables dignitaries to retire had not 





Old House, Hythe. 


been passed, and he said nolo episcopari in vain, for he was com- 
pelled to wear the mitre till his decease in 1352, and was buried 
in Rochester Cathedral, where he had for so many years been an 
active bishop, and where the remains of his monument may yet 
be seen. At the beginning of the present century Hythe was a 
very quaint old-fashioned place, and there were black-and white 
houses, with overhanging gables and quaint corbels, such as we 
see in Canterbury or Chester; but now it is quite modernised, 
and these are scarce. It consists principally of one long street 
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running parallel to the sea; the side streets are unimportant. 
About.a mile from Hythe is Saltwood Castle, which was once a 
baronial residence. The ingenuity of historians has been much 
exercised to discover its origin; but it is full of stirring history in 
its annals. Once it was escheated to Henry II., but claimed by 
the overbearing Thomas 4 Becket for the church; and his claim 
seems to have been granted, though not until the reign of 
Richard II. This castle is very romantically situated, and at one 
time must have been a place of great strength ; but only a portion 
of it is left, and this, with its deeply recessed windows, and 
groined roofs, and carvings, is converted into a farmhouse, the 
upper rooms of which are used for the labourers, and command 
fine views of the Channel and the white cliffs of France. Some of 
the old materials have been used to build barns in the courtyard, 
and the whole place looks so peaceful and pleasant that one is 
almost ready to say, with Polonius, 


Let me no more be service to the state, 
But keep a farm and carters, 


All this part of Kent figures in the Ingoldsby Legends, espe- 
cially in the ‘Leech of Folkestone,’ in which Saltwood Castle is 
especially mentioned. But it is memorable as having been con- 
nected with a scene in English history that caused sensation 
enough in its time. The four knights who killed Thomas 4 Becket 
made this place their rendezvous before they set out on their 
murderous errand; and I may introduce here a slight narrative 
that shows how profoundly the kingdom was moved by the act. 
In the Lady Chapel of Chester Cathedral is a boss placed too high 
for ordinary inspection, one of an interesting well-defined series ; 
this one, however, defied any attempt at interpreting its meaning. 
‘It passed,’ says Canon Blomfield, ‘ with some, for the Assumption 
of the Virgin; with others, for the Resurrection of Our Lord, 
because the figures of armed men were apparent in it; but no 
one guessed the true subject till a cast was taken of it, and it 
could be examined on the ground.’ The murder of 4 Becket has 
been a very common subject with designers in stone and glass. I 
cannot remember any woodwork quite so old, but doubtless there 
were records in wood of the terrible deed. All the illustrations of 
it agree in the main with the recerded facts that are preserved 
in the ‘ Memorials of Canterbury Cathedral,’ and the boss repre- 
sents the moment when the final blow was struck by Richard de 
Brez, which cleft away the crown of a4 Becket’s head. There are 
the four knights in chain armour, and the most sceptical critic 
could not doubt that the scene was the death of 4 Becket; 
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besides, the names of the quartette who left Saltwood Castle were 
Fitzwise, de Tracy, de Brez, and de Morville, and their armorial 
bearings are on the shields in the interesting boss of Chester 
Cathedral. If it is asked how such a memorial came there, I 
believe the following will be found a sufficient answer :—When the 
remains of Thomas 4 Becket were taken from the crypt of Can- 
terbury Cathedral to be interred in the new chapel at the east 
end of the choir, the occasion being one of great pomp and gran- 
deur, of course the church was quite alive to the advantages 
of the occasion, and the Archbishop of Canterbury, Stephen 
Langton, inaugurated rites of greater splendour than would have 
been seen at a royal burial or even a coronation. The weak and 
yielding Henry III. was foremost there, and all the prelates of 
England. Among the rest was William de Cornhill, Bishop of 
Chester, Lichfield, and Coventry. He brought home to Chester 
as a relic the girdle of 4 Becket, and the style of the architecture 
in which the boss is set precisely corresponds with what we should 
expect to find at the date of the ceremonies (1220). Doubtless, he 
was so impressed with the scene he had heard described, that he 
commemorated it on the boss. But another circumstance that it 
has been my good fortune to notice is of equal interest, and con- 
nects the counties of Cheshire and Kent in a singular manner. 
The house where these chapters have been written contains, like 
many others in and round about Chester, some very curious old 
rooms, ornameuted with ancient carving, and on a chimney-piece 
in an upper floor there is a somewhat rude sculpture of a bird 
pecking at some piece of fruit. The fruit is pear-shaped, and 
the singularity is that it seems to be in a kind of orchard where 
there are grapes. Now, all the West of England at one time grew 
grapes, and the monks made the wine for the monasteries. The 
date of the entablature of the chimney-piece alluded to, which has 
been removed from some ancient building, is about the year 1350, 
as far as the foliage is any indication; and the pear-like fruit is 
a green fig. The birds, for there are two of them pecking, are 
simply the Becaficos of France and Italy. All this flashed across 
me when I heard that the Becaficos had commenced to pay their 
short annual visit to Reculver, which lies near the part we are 
speaking of, and yet contains some fig-gardens. Of course, there 
are not many persons in England who ever heard that such birds 
came here at all, and perhaps not a few never even knew there 
were such creatures; but shortly after the Conquest there was an 
influx of monks from Normandy and Brittany, who introduced many 
seeds and articles of value. Among others, the fig was a novelty, 
and the plains of Fécamp were renowned: for this delicacy. 
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English figs ripened rather later than those on the Continent, and 
hence the flocks of Becaficos, that had probably travelled from 
Spain and Italy, found their favourite food. Flights of them ap- 
pear yet, though in diminished numbers, at Sompting in Surrey, 
and Broadwater, where there are remains of ancient fig-gardens. 

Figs are hardly ever cultivated now in Cheshire except under 
glass, but with care and a fairly good season they ripen well, and it 
was my fortune to see several plants flourishing in a farm garden in 
the county, which, however, had at one time been in the orchard 
attached to a grange of Combermere Abbey. Of course, such visitors 
have long disappeared from this part of England, as the few figs 
that remain are not tempting enough to induce them to pay 
their visits ; but it is interesting to think that a parallel cause to 
this may possibly account for the partial distribution of the night- 
ingale, which is found at Richmond in Yorkshire, though unknown 
in Cheshire; and yet this is at least, we might suppose, a warmer 
county than York ; but some seeds or plants probably tempt it to 
its favourite annual resorts. 

To return, however, to our subject. We shall reach Folkestone 
soon after passing Sandgate, and this town is familiar to every 
traveller in the south of England. It is thus described in the 
‘Leech of Folkestone,’ one of Barham’s best legends :—* Rome 
stood on seven hills, Folkestone seems to have stood on seventy. 
Its streets, lanes, alleys—fanciful distinctions without much real 
difference—are agreeable enough to people who do not mind run- 
ning up and down stairs, and the only inconvenience felt by such 
of its inhabitants as are not asthmatic, is when some heedless 
urchin tumbles down a chimney, or an impertinent pedestrian 
peeps into a garret window.’ The old part of the town yet 
answers this description ; but the new part is filled with modern 
and handsome dwellings, where visitors and residents congregate. 
The east end of Folkestone Church, which is shown on the next 
page, contains an excellent example of a window that is in a 
transition state from the Decorated or fourteenth-century style to 
the Perpendicular. In the middle of the seventeenth century, a 
coffin was found in the north wall of the south aisle of the 
church, and on opening it the corpse of St. Eanswith, who was the 
daughter of King Edbald, and founded the nunnery here, which 
was the first in England, was discovered. It was in perfect form, 
and on each side were hour-glasses and medals. Unhappily for the 
credibility of the perfect condition of the body, the account proceeds 
to say that the inscriptions on the medals were obliterated. Now, as 
medals or coins are commonly deposited in a perfect condition, 
we can hardly think that they would have had wear and tear 
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enough in the coffin to have defaced them. But this is’ the 
land of wonders, and along the coast witches and witchcrafts were 
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East End of Folkestone Church. 











believed in at a later period than in other parts of England. 
St. Eanswith herself was able todo some very useful things, in 
her lifetime, and would have been invaluable to such ‘firms as 
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Messrs. Trollope or Messrs. Kelk and Lucas; for when on one 
occasion a. beam was three feet too short for some bearing timber 
in her monastery, she solved the difficulty at once by increasing 
it to the desired length, much to the delight of the master- 
builder ; she also ‘ hailed and drew water from the rocks, against 
nature, from Sweeton, a mile off, to her oratorie at the sea side, 

. restored the blinde, and cast out the devill, &c. &c.,’ as the 
author of ‘ Nova Legenda Angliz’ gravely assures us. The Folke- 
stone cutters have long been noted for their excellence as sea boats, 
and were perfected in the smuggling days. Folkestone was the 
birthplace of the celebrated Dr. William Harvey, who discovered 
the circulation of the blood; he was born in the reign of Eliza- 
beth, and became physician to James I. and Charles I. 

The castle of Sandgate was at no time of considerable dimen- 
sions, and was built by Henry VIII., about the year 1540, on a 
similar plan to Walmer. It is noted as the place where Queen 
Elizabeth stayed when she visited the coast of Kent to see that 
all was in order to resist the fleet that Philip and Torquemada 
had despatched, with its various instruments of wrought iron 
and hinges and screws, to restore the blessings of the true faith 
to England. To Dover is only a pleasant walk from Folkestone, and 
its great castle looms a long way off. This castle has often been 
called of Roman origin’; but, though there are doubtless many 
remains of Roman occupation, there is no question but that a 
fortress was built here long before the time of Cesar. It is a 
wonderful castle, and with its houses and courtyards covers about 
thirty-five acres. In an old history by one Darell, the original 
building is assigned to the great Cwsar himself, and some very 
ancient writers who are quoted say that the wine and salt which 
he laid in were there in historical times. 

In the earlier period of English history Dover Castle was 
considered the very key of the kingdom, and in all times of civil 
commotion it was the first place that the contending parties sought 
to possess. Twice it has been besieged by the French, being 
defended on each occasion by Hubert de Burgh, who was tempted 
to surrender it to the Dauphin on the second occasion by the 
offer of vast rewards, and a reminder that his master Henry II. was 
only just dead, and no successor had been appointed : but of course 
all in vain. In the civil wars,'Dover Castle had a wonderful 
capture. On August 1, 1642;'whén’the fortress was held by the 
King’s troops, a merchant named Drake, a zealous Parliamentarian, 
attacked it with, history says, only about a dozen men. They 
sealed the rock facing the sea, which had always been considered 
inaccessible, and was consequently left without a guard. This 
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they managed to do by the aid of ropes and scaling ladders, and 
seized the astonished and affrighted sentinel and threw open the 


Dover Castle. 


gates; the officer on duty concluded that Drake had a strong 
force, and, thinking that all was lost, surrendered at discretion, On 
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securing the fortress, it is said that Drake sent over to Canterbury to 
the Earl of Warwick, and received a reinforcement to secure it in 
safe keeping; but, as Canterbury is some fourteen or fifteen miles 
distant, one is tempted to suppose that Lord Warwick’s forces were 
much nearer, and indeed that they were a party to Drake’s attack. 
The King sent a considerable force to retake it ; but Cromwell sent 
a larger to its relief, and the Royalists finally were compelled to 
raise the siege. After this Dover Castle was neglected, and if it did 
not fall into ruins, it was left to moulder away. It will hardly be 
believed that the terror inspired by the Pretender in 1745 caused 
the Government to place it_in a state of defence, and barracks were 
built in it sufficiently large to contain a whole regiment of soldiers ; 
and at the French Revolution it was so far strengthened as to be 
a sort of English Gibraltar, and quite secure from any attack 
except a regular investment and siege. What chance it would 
have of withstanding the more modern artillery is, of course, a 
matter of conjecture, and may perhaps ever remain so. Dover is 
known as the first cinque port that ever enjoyed a charter, 
and it is the part of England which lies nearest to France; indeed, 
there are many steamers that could easily make the passage, under 
favourable circumstances, in an hour and a half. The brass gun, 
twenty-four feet in length, which was cast for Elizabeth at 
Utrecht, is still on the edge of Dover Cliff, and the legend of 
our childhood that it would carry its 24lb. shot to Calais is yet 
held to be true by the youth of Dover. One thing at least is 
certain, that if such a splendid weapon could be manufactured on 
the Continent in Elizabeth’s time—and we are perhaps not quite 
informed of the metal which the Armada really carried, and which 
a series of storms and mishaps assisted to sink—we got rid rather 
cheaply of the Spanish fleet. The situation of Dover is very 
charming, and delights a new-comer. The Church of St. Martin 
was always considered the mother church of Dover, but it was almost 
rebuilt in the reign of Edward VI. Churchill the poet is interred 
here, and a stone yet remains with the inscription, 


Life to the last enjoyed, 
Here Churchill lies. 


After the commencement of hostilities with France in 1803, 
the heights about Dover were securely and very properly fortified ; 
but one is a little at a loss to understand the use of the great 
military canal which was built in Pitt’s time, and through the 
urgent efforts of the great commoner. This canal extends from 
Folkestone to Rye, or about twenty-three miles, and it is probably, 
on an average, eighty feet in width ; an embankment on the shore 
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side runs along it to protect the defenders of the soil, in case 
Napoleon should land. Its cost must have been enormous, but one 
hardly thinks that it would in itself have awed the man that 
crossed the Alps and the Rhine. 

Sandwich, another of the original cinque ports, is a pleasant 
but not important town. The highway that leads from it through 
Canterbury and Faversham on to Chatham is delightful, but, like 
the other cinque ports, it has lost its harbour. Influences even 
beyond the operations of nature were at work in this instance, and 
Cardinal Morton, with other landholders, enclosed and walled in 
marshes on the upper side of the river on which it is situated; 
and, by ill luck, when, in the reign of Henry VIII., vigorous 
efforts were made to clear the harbour, a large vessel was so 
unmannerly as to go down at the very entrance, and it was soon 
covered up with sand. A new cut was commenced, but aban- 
doned, and Sandwich would have probably fallen into decay en- 
tirely but for the persecutions of the Huguenots who fled for refuge 
to our shores, and became a strong power in after times to the 
country of their adoption. In workmanlike skill and in taste they 
excelled the English tradesmen, and some well-known names of 
French origin rank now high among the aristocracy of England, 
that can trace their ancestry to the time when Sandwich was 
prevented from falling into decay by the arrival of the strangers. 
The settlement of the foreigners was the cause of Elizabeth’s visit 
in 1573, and it appears from records yet extant that great pre- 
parations were made for her entertainment; probably with an 
accurate knowledge of the requirements of her followers, the 
brewers were cautioned ‘to brew good beer against her coming.’ 
Sandwich is certainly one of the quaintest-looking towns in Kent, 
and well worthy of a visit from any person who is called by business 
or pleasure to Canterbury. Romney, or ‘New Romney,’ is a de- 
cayed town, though it was once a seaport of note; now it stands 
in the middle of the great marsh alluded to ; it requires some faith 
to believe that ships ever came here. Leland seems to speak of a 
somewhat sudden change that occurred just before his time, when 
he says that Romney was once a fairly good haven, and within the 
memory of man ships cast their anchors in one of the churchyards. 
Of course, this was then covered by water. The church of St. 
Nicholas is a fine old specimen of architecture, and contains exam- 
ples of all the styles by which Gothic is known among architects. 
We drove from Hythe, along Dymchurch Wall, a distance of 
eight or nine miles, on a brilliant summer’s day, with a pleasant 
breeze blowing from the English Channel, and with the sky and 
water of the pale clear blue that indicates a continuance of fine 
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weather. The many-gabled hotel shown below, which is by a 
misnomer called the ‘New Inn,’ is the principal one in the place, 
and we ordered dinner to be ready in two hours, while we 
went to inspect the town and the church. The landlady was 
evidently to be trusted, 80 we left everything in her hands, 
and were. not disappointed with the result. We had a turbot 
fresh from the ‘ Channel’ that may have weighed some three or 
four pounds, and that cost, we learned, fourteen-pence, from a fisher- 
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New Inn, Romney. 


man, though such a fish is often disposed of for tenpence or a 
shilling; anchovy sauce, in lieu of lobster, seemed to meet the 
necessities.of the occasion very well; and a couple of roasted ducks, 
that had been reared and fattened on Romney Marsh, were an excel- 
lent sequel. Here it is impossible to resist the temptation to place 
on record a-calculation which we rapidly made of the number of 
ducks Romney Marsh would raise. We found that, if fifty square yards 
were allowed to each duck, and only one. was sold a year from. each 
fifty yards, at, say, eighteen-pence—from such a surface the annual 
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yield would be a quarter of a million sterling ; and this is no more a 
fanciful or impracticable calculation than it would be to say that, if 
you sow an ear of corn, you will have in its place in due time fifty or 
sixty. The writer on one occasion, and on a very small scale, tried 
the experiment of keeping poultry in a croft, and the percentage 
was something fabulous: this, too, on such a scale as tested the 
experiment severely. But when a large number are kept, the yield 
increases by a sort of geometrical progression; for ducks and 
poultry look.after themselves to a certain extent, and a single hand 
can as well attend to the requirements of a thousand as of a hundred. 
‘ But where is the market ?’ some objector will say ; and I can only 
add, that I believe there is a market for ten times as many as even 
Romney Marsh could raise; for it goes without saying that if the 
price is very much reduced, as it could so easily be for poultry, the 
demand would in the most bountiful way keep pace with it, and 
possibly run it rather a sharp race. When we never see a bill of 
entry without eggs or foreign poultry, it will be time enough to 
speak of glutting the market. But to return from a long digression 
on the capabilities of Romney Marsh, to our hospitable reception 
at the ‘New Inn.’ The bill for three was nine shillings, including 
cheese and pastry and a jug of ale. We must remember that we 
can easily find similar dinners in London for even a lower price ; 
but then it is done wholesale there, and neglected country inns 
cannot in a moment extemporise a dinner. We had a bottle of 
wine that had been in the cellar among its fellows for years; and 
though I cannot now remember the exact price, that it represented 
value received would, I am sure, be the judgment of any impartial 
court. New Romney dates back to the reign of William the 
Conqueror, and was built in the place of Old Romney, now a very 
inconsiderable decayed place, of great antiquity. It lies a little 
further inland, and its harbour was one of the first to set the fashion 
of silting up which became afterwards so prevalent in this district. 
So great was its importance at the time of the Conquest, that by 
reason of the sea-service the inhabitants rendered to the Crown they 
were exempt from the penalties attaching to misdemeanours, and 
were only prevented from indulging in a few felonies which were 
specified in the Act. The river Rother formed an estuary two miles 
wide at the mouth, and gave Romney a capacious harbour; but a 
tempest that occurred in the reign of Edward I. altered its course, 
and it enters the sea by the Rye; still, even yet, a few pools of 
water are left to indicate its ancient channel. The water levels 
and drains of Romney Marsh are much frequented by wild fowl: 
it is a lonely place, and a perfect paradise for snipe, woodcocks 
(at times), godwits, and curlews. At the beginning of winter great 
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flocks of wild ducks settle on its waters, and indeed they sometimes 
stay all the year round, and build there. Rye and Winchelsea, the 
ports that subsequently were added, are in Sussex. The sametempest 
that swallowed up Old Romney in Edward I.’s time was fatal also 
to the harbours of these two towns. Winchelsea is merely a 
village with probably not a thousand inhabitants; yet in the 
reign of Henry VI. it was perhaps the chief port of embarkation 
to the Continent, and it shared with Southampton the honour 
of being the principal dépét for French wines in England. 
Though the great tempest of Edward I.’s time proved fatal to the 
harbour of Winchelsea, it had suffered severely during a previous 
one that occurred in the reign of his father, and of which an 
ancient record is preserved: ‘In the month of October, 1250, the 
moon being in its prime, the sea passed over her accustomed 
bounds, flowing twice without ebb, and made so horrible a noise 
that it was heard a great way within land. At dark night the sea 
seemed to be a light fire, and to burn, and the waves to beat with 
one another, insomuch that it was past the mariners’ skill to save 
the ships; and at Winchelsea, besides cottages for salt, fishermen’s 
huts, bridges, and mills, 300 houses by the violent rising of the 
waves were drowned.’ A document at Rye states that in the year 
1287, or thirty-seven years after the storm, and ‘on the eve of 
St. Agath the virgin, was the town of Winchelsea drowned, with 
the lands between Chemsden and Hythe.’ It was again revived by 
Edward, who granted lands for a new town, but it was pillaged by 
the French, and afterwards by a marauding expedition from Spain ; 
still, a harbour was left, which, however, was gradually deserted by 
the sea, and the dreary marsh that lies near the town was formed 
in its place. The end of the reign of Elizabeth seems to have 
been the period when its glories became extinct. Winchelsea was 
included in a royal visit of 1578, and the queen was amazed at 
the splendour of the scarlet robes and gold chains of the Aldermen 
and Corporation who went out to meet her, and even named the 
place ‘ Little London ;’ but this was only a dying flicker. The 
dignitaries were then indeed in their ancient gorgeous apparel, 
but their greatness was almost over. 
Eternal summer gilds them yet, 
But all except their sun has set. 

The good old town died hard, and returned two members to Parlia- 
ment—or one member to about seventy cottages—until the Reform 
Bill, when the fishermen were obliged to merge their ancient privi- 
leges into the requirements of the county of Sussex. Rye is not 
quite so forlorn; and though it, too, has seen better days, the 
census of 1881 will probably show a population of 10,000 or 
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12,000 inhabitants. The church clock is the most ancient in 
England, and the church itself is an interesting building. The 
streets are not only steep but winding and tortuous; and they are 
so curious that the town has been called, in order to distinguish it 
from Peckham Rye and Rye House, ‘Rummy Rye,’ by old resi- 
dents. Ypres Tower was built by William de Ypres, in the twelfth 
century, as a defence against the invasions of the Frerich, and is 
yet a strong building—at present used asa gaol. The principal 
source of prosperity to Rye now is the fishing trade ; a new canal 
through which the river runs to the sea enables vessels of two 
or three hundred tons to reach its wharves, and turbot and 
mackerel and pilchards are sent in immense quantities to Billings- 
gate daily during their seasons. These two towns of Rye and 
Winchelsea were members originally of the most celebrated of all 
the cinque ports— Hastings. And not only is Hastings the best 
known in history, but it is the most picturesque; the long steep 
descent to it from Fairlight Down is extremely beautiful, and dis- 
closes the old town in a narrow valley, sloping towards the sea, and 
enclosed by high hills. Hastings gave his title to Lord Hastings, 
who was so barbarously murdered in the Tower by Richard III. 
when he sent the Bishop of Ely for strawberries from his garden 
in Holborn (Richard III. act iii. scene 4) ; and one of his descend- 
ants sold it to the Pelham family, whose property it now is. 

The Lord Warden of the Cinque Ports generally holds the 
office of Constable of Dover Castle. Walmer Castle is the resi- 
dence of the Warden, and it was a favourite seat of the Duke of 
Wellington when he held the office. Great shoals of mackerel 
sometimes congregate in the vicinity, and a few years ago a tale 
went the round of the London papers of one of these shoals being 
entrapped by two lucky fishermen; the men could not haul it in 
except by slow and not easy stages, while the fish were, of course, 
escaping by scores in all directions; a passer-by volunteered his 
assistance, and in the end a noble haul of mackerel was landed. 
The grateful fishermen pressed their helper to accept half-a-dozen, 
and he left with a string of these fish in his hand, remarking that he 
had earned his breakfast. Much was the amazement of the pro- 
prietors of the nets when a companion joined them, and said that 
the party in the shooting-coat going towards Walmer was Lord 
Granville, the Warden of the ports. The office of Warden will 
probably be abolished in the course of time, for it certainly does 
seem a little singular that not only have the duties imposed on 
the burgesses become obsolete, but the ports themselves are now 
for the most part stranded on dry land far away froma haven. 


‘ALFRED RIMMER, 
(Zo be continued.) 
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Cuarter XIII. 


THE HEYDAY OF YOUTH, 


Tue conditions of life in this world do not permit boys to retain 
their boyhood indefinitely ; and so it was that the boy Philip grew 
in time to be a young man, and to entertain the thoughts and 
aspirations proper to that important and interesting stage of 
human existence. He came of age, and a celebration was held in 
honour of that event; and after that he considered it to be a part 
of his duty.to go forth and see the world. The world, as not in- 
frequently happens in such cases, took more out of its beholder 
than its beholder could get in return from the world; in other 
words, Sir Philip Kildhurm spent the larger part of the fortune 
which his aunt Mrs. Chepstow had made over to him, in discover- 
ing that it is not so easy as it looks to be wise without experience. 
This curious bit of news having been duly recorded in his memory, 
he presently made his way back to Kildhurm Tower, which he 
found very much in the state in which he had left it; though it 
appeared to him rather more stupid and monotonous than of yore. 
However, young men are always fertile of expedients to relieve 
monotony; and the medicine which Sir Philip prescribed to him- 
self in the present instance was the singularly original one of fall- 
ing in love. He fell in love with an excellentand charming young 
lady ; and she fell in love with him, which was probably more than 
he deserved: and in due course they were betrothed, and married. 
Within a year from the wedding-day, the new Lady Kildhurm 
presented her husband with a daughter; and soon after having 
done this, she died; but the little girl lived, and grew strong and 
vigorous and charming. She, indeed,is the heroine whom we have 
been looking for all through these weary and interminable Kild- 
hurm generations. 

The widower, whose somewhat frivolous and unsteady disposition 
had been sobered and steadied by the shock of his much beloved 
young wife’s death, sought compensation for her loss in his little 
daughter. No father was ever more devoted than he; and now 
he fancied he had attained a deeper understanding of that old 
saying of his mother about the treasure above. Old Lady Kild- 
hurm, it should be mentioned, was still living at nearly eighty 
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years of age, and was apparently neither more nor less vigorous 
than she had been twenty years before. Only now her hair was 
completely white, and hung down in long thick braids, reaching 
below her waist. Her face, also, had undergone a certain change. 
The vacant expression had given place to what might be described 
as a childlike look ; for it had all the serenity and frankness of a 
child, and the eyes possessed that unconscious quality of penetra- 
tion that is born of the child’s unsullied intuitions. When these 
untroubled eyes rested upon the beholder’s, therefore, he generally 
looked away, if he was a bad man; but if he was a good man he 
looked into them, and the further he looked, the more he found him- 
self thinking, not of old age, but of childhood ; and if, further, he 
happened to be acquainted with little Hilda, the grand-daughter, he 
was apt to find himself thinking particularly of her. Certain it is 
that the infant woman and the aged one lost no time in becoming 
dearly attached to each other, as if they had been kindred spirits ; 
and when Hilda was three years old, her sibylline grandmother did 
an unprecedented thing; for she took the child in her arms, and 
mounted with her to her seat inthe Oak. Sir Philip almost feared 
for his precious little daughter’s safety, and confidently expected 
to hear her break out into a clamour of alarm and aversion at the 
gloom and all the strange surroundings. But, as it turned out, the 
small neophyte underwent her initiation not only with composure 
but with gratification. When, after an hour’s withdrawal from the 
world, the venerable sibyl restored her to her father’s arms, Hilda 
seemed regretful rather than relieved that the experience was over. 

‘ What did grandmamma show you ?’ inquired Sir Philip. 

But Hilda, with praiseworthy discretion, only looked at him and 
shook her wise little head, with a roguish smile in her brown eyes. 

‘Oh, so you are going to keep the secret as well!’ said Sir 
Philip, laughing. 

‘It is her secret now,’ said old Lady Kildhurm, laying her thin 
dark hand on the child’s golden hair. ‘The spirit of the Oak was 
my friend, but he is her servant. She is mistress of Kildhurm 
and all it contains. In her shall the race be blessed and their 
sorrows be comforted: and woe unto him who would thwart her 
purpose or dispute her will!’ 

All this might be true; but the fact nevertheless remained that, 
as Hilda grew up, the worldly fortunes of Kildhurm went down ; 
until, at about the period of the young lady’s seventeenth birthday, 
they were pretty nearly in as bad a condition as when, forty years 
before, Sir Norman had ridden out to show his friend Colonel 
Banyon the way over the Convent Cliff. Evidently, therefore, if 
Hilda was going to restore the fortunes of the race, she could not 
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get about the business too soon. Hilda herself, however; did not 
appear to have any idea how the thing was to be done; nor (being 
a person of a disposition to derive a great deal of pleasure from a very 
economical expenditure) did she seem to think a fortune of any 
paramount importance. She performed her household avocations 
with cheerfulness and punctuality, and enjoyed her recreation on 
the sea-shore or the hills as heartily as if she had been mistress of 
ten thousand a year. Butat last, luckily for Kildhurm, and for the 
reputation of prophecy, an unexpected occurrence took place. A 
strange young gentleman made his appearance in the neighbourhood. 

He was in every respect a highly interesting object. He 
was blue-eyed, handsome in face and figure, courteous and brave. 
Though hardly more than twenty-five years old, he was a captain 
of Grenadiers, and had won his rank by gallant services in the 
American War. He was rich and well connected; and it was 
reported that he had come into the neighbourhood to buy land, to 
build a house, and to settle down in it. His name was Harold 
Bramston ; and he was a bachelor. 

Improbable as it may appear, one of the last people in the 
county to hear the news about Captain Bramston was the very 
person who was generally considered to be the most affected by it: 
namely, Miss Hilda Kildhurm. The first she knew about the 
matter was, that one afternoon, as she was sitting beneath the 
Oak, mending a rent that she had made in her frock the day 
before, she saw a gentleman ride along the road, and draw rein at 
the Tower gate; and a moment afterwards she saw him pulling 
vigorously at the bell-handle. This proved (what Miss Hilda had 
already suspected) that the gentleman was a stranger; for any- 
body who was not a stranger would have known that the bell of 
Kildhurm Tower had been cracked and done away with any time 
these ten years past. Now, it was unquestionably the duty of the 
Kildhurm family to be hospitable to strangers; and since that 
family at present consisted of three members, one of whom—Sir 
Philip—was absent in the neighbouring market town, and another of 
whom—Miss Hilda’s grandmother—was presumably asleep in the 
topmost chamber of the Tower ;—such being the state of affairs, 
it inevitably devolved upon the third and only available member 
—Miss Hilda herself—to do the honours of the occasion. So she 
arose, and paced demurely across the grass towards the stranger. 
As she drew near she perceived that he was very good-looking, in 
both senses of that phrase, and this discovery gave her a certain 
satisfaction. Moreover, when he turned to look at her, it was 
evident that he found her appearance agreeable, which was the 
more noteworthy inasmuch as she was by no means dressed to 
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receive company, and her hair was in disorder. She thought the 
stranger must be a man of great natural kindliness, and very easy 
to please. When she was within speaking distance, therefore, she 
asked him, in a friendly tone, whether he wanted to see any 
one ? 

He eyed her for a moment very intently, as if she were the 
first young woman he had ever beheld: and he answered ina 
deep but very pleasant voice, lifting his hat from his forehead, 

‘I beg your pardon !’ (which she thought quite unnecessary). 
‘IT am Captain Bramston—Harold Bramston: you may chance to 
have heard mention made of me ?” He bowed slightly with 
an expectant look. 

‘No: I never heard of you before,’ replied Hilda, with a medi- 
tative air, as if she were searching her memory to make sure. 

Captain Bramston coloured a little. ‘ You are, I venture to 
suppose, Miss—that is, Miss : 

‘Yes, I am Miss Kildhurm,’ she replied gravely. ‘ Hilda 
Kildhurm,’ she added, after a pause. 

The Captain hereupon doffed his hat again, and continued to 
hold it in his hand while he spoke. 

‘I am happy and honoured to meet Miss Kildhurm,’ he said. 
‘ Though you have never heard of me, I heard of you long ago, 
and I have often thought of you—pardon the liberty !—especially 
of late. I ama sort of relative of yours, you must know: a dis- 
tant one, I fear; but still ; 

‘A distant one is better than none at all,’ put in Hilda, 
intending no more than to help him out with his sentence: for he 
seemed to find a difficulty in finishing his sentences; and when 
he broke off in the midst of them, he had a way of resting his 
eyes on her face, as if he expected to find the conclusion of it 
there. 

‘Thank you for thinking it worth while to say that!’ ex- 
claimed the Captain, straightening himself and lifting his head 
with a very bright glance. 

‘Oh, you must not think I meant that—exactly!’ Hilda said 
in some haste and panic, and with a flush that may have indicated 
her regret at having been born such a fool. 

The Captain was certainly very kind. He took no notice of 
her embarrassment, but went on, smoothing the feather in his hat 
as he spoke, 

‘I was going to explain, in regard to our being relations, that 
I had a grand-uncle whose name was Banyon. He was an Indian 


colonel,’ 
‘Oh, I know all about him,’ said Hilda, glad to show that she 
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was not quite such a fool after all. ‘He was in love with his 
cousin, poor old Mrs. Chepstow, my grand-aunt; and he left her 
all his precious stones in his will; only she never got them, be- 
cause, poor man Here Hilda paused, and threw a glance at 
the handsome young officer. 

‘Because he was drowned, wasn’t he?’ said he—smiling, how- 
ever, in a very unnephew-like manner. ‘ And the precious stones 
were drowned along with him, of course ?’ 

‘ That is what the common people believe,’ said Miss Kildhurm 
with a certain reserve in her manner that prompted the Captain 
to say; 

‘Ah! then, if I may ask it, what is Miss Kildhurm’s belief ?’ 

‘I believe,’ said she, after a moment’s silence, ‘that there is a 
secret, and a mystery!’ 

‘A mystery?’ repeated the Captain, opening his blue eyes. 
‘Where ?’ 

Hilda’s brown eyes met his blue ones with a grave and some- 
what doubtful expression: but at last she raised her hand and 
pointed to the Oak, saying nothing. 

‘In the Oak?’ Captain Bramston at first reddened a little, as 
if he thought he were being made game of; but in a moment he 
exclaimed in a tone full of interest, ‘ Oh, is that the famous Oak— 
the Oak of Kildhurm ?’ : 

‘ Yes, that is our Oak,’ replied Hilda, with a breath of pride. 

‘ You see, I had heard of it before,’ said the Captain. 

‘I should think there was no one who had not heard of the 
Oak of Kildhurm,’ replied Hilda, rather amused at the contrary 
suggestion. ‘I suppose there might be some who couldn’t,’ she 
added charitably, reflecting that India and America were a long 
way off, and their inhabitants probably very ignorant. 

‘May I see it ?’ resumed Captain Bramston. 

‘You cannot see the mystery!’ Hilda answered with some awe 
in her voice. ‘I have not seen that myself; I only know a little 
about it. My grandmamma is the only one who has seen!’ 

*I was speaking of the Oak. As to the mystery, I shan’t ask 
about seeing that as long as I may see you.’ 

‘I don’t see how you can say that,’ replied Hilda, ‘since you 
have known me only so short a time.’ 

‘But I have been waiting to know you a long time, the 
Captain was bold enough to say: ‘ever since I wasa man. And 
the longer one waits to know a woman, the faster he gets to know 
her when he begins.’ 

‘But I have not been waiting any time at all to know you, 
and yet’ began Hilda. But there she broke off, and said, *‘ You 
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will think I have no manners, Captain Bramstov. I have for- 
gotten to ask you on what errand you are come here. And will 
you not step into the house and have some refreshment? I 
expect my father back in an hour or so.’ 

‘Miss Kildhurm, have I offended you ?’ said the Captain very 
humbly. 

‘No, indeed ; anything but that!’ 

‘Else you would not speak so formally.’ 

‘I must not speak as I might speak if my father were here,’ 
answered the young lady with a blush. ‘Iam the representative 
of the family until he comes, and I must speak for them and not 
for myself.’ 

‘ Then—I wish your father were here !’ exclaimed the Captain. 

‘So do I.’ 

‘Why do you wish it? So that you might get rid of me? or 
so that you might not continue to be the representative of your 
family ?’ 

‘That does not seem to me a very wise question. But will 
you not step into the house ?’ 

‘You were sitting under the Oak when I first saw you: would 
you mind letting me come there?’ 

‘Wherever you wish,’ replied Miss Kildhurm graciously: and 
she led the way to the Oak, and she and the Captain established 
themselves beneath its shadow. 

The Captain thought it was the loveliest day and the loveliest 
spot that he had ever seen; which simply showed that he must 
have been a very unobservant young man hitherto, because, in his 
travels about the world, he had met with scenes and with climates 
far lovelier than Kildhurm could boast of at its best. But the 
Captain, though he praised the prospect, looked at it much less 
than at his companion; and if he had said that his travels had 
never brought him in contact with anybody like her, he would 
probably have been declaring more nearly what he felt to be the 
truth. She was so simple, and yet so dignified: so naive, and yet 
so sensible: so lovely, and yet so unconscious. He gazed, and 
wondered, and blessed his stars for having brought him round the 
world, and reserved this fairest of all sights for him at the end of 
his pilgrimages and dangers. Yes, it was a blessed fortune that 
had put it into his mind to come and settle down here, in this 
remote and beautiful region, here to make his home and to spend 
his days. And it was a beneficent Providence, surely, that had 
kept his heart free and unstained through those perilous years of 
early youth, when hearts are so apt to go astray. What happiness 
to think that he might say to this charming maiden, ‘ You are 
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the first woman I have loved; and I am not wholly unfit to take 
your hand in mine, and to look in your dear eyes!’ For it was 
nothing less than this that the Captain already imagined himself 
as saying to Miss Kildhurm. 

But having got thus far in his thoughts he began to entertain 
gloomy and portentous fears. What if Miss Kildhurm should not 
respond to this sudden and unlooked-for passion of his? What 
should she know of love? And why should she love him? This 
last was a question which Harold Bramston might not have 
thought it necessary to ask himself in respect of every woman 
that he had met: but as regarded Hilda Kildhurm, he found him- 
self destitute of any vanity whatever, and inclined to look upon 
himself as the most insignificant of men. The most insignificant 
of men? Was there, then, some other man who was more signifi- 
cant—or who possessed more significance in Hilda’s eyes? This 
idea was torture to Captain Bramston, and he tried to put it away 
and to fight against it; but the more he tried, the more numerous 
and plausible were the reasons which suggested themselves to him 
for supposing it to be true. There must be young men enough in 
the country-side to love and woo fifty Hildas; and such a Hilda 
as this might raise up lovers to herself in the midst of a desert. 
And if she were loved, why might she not love in return? Oh! 
misery, why might she not be engaged to somebody at this very 
moment? Was it consistent with human nature to suppose that 
she could have lived for a little less than twenty years in the 
world without having been obliged to engage herself to some- 
body? Captain Bramston groaned inwardly, and cursed his luck 
for not having made him to be born and raised under the shadow 
of Kildhurm’s Oak. 

And what were Hilda’s thoughts all this time? She said to 
herself that there was a sensation in her heart which she had 
never known till now: a lightness, a fulness, and yet a fear: it 
affected her voice, so that she found it difficult to speak evenly, or 
to breathe as regularly as usual, or to keep under control the 
blood that sought her cheeks. Moreover, a smile was ever at- 
tempting to manifest itself on her lips, without her being able to 
account to herself satisfactorily for its being there. She told her- 
self that this was very silly ; but its being silly did not prevent it 
from being rather pleasant. Another singularity in her sensations 
was, that she felt a great tenderness and affection for the world at 
large. Everything seemed kind to her, and considerate of her 
happiness. There was a bird up somewhere in the branches of 
the Oak that sang just the kind of song that she would have liked 
to sing, if she had known how. Surely the sunshine need not 
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have fallen with such mellow radiance of warm colour on the 
grass and on the grey tower, if it had not wished to do her an 
especial favour: surely the sea need not have murmured with such 
languorous sweetness beneath the cliff, if it had not wished to 
echo the inarticulate harmony that whispered in her own soul. 
And, by the way (not that this had anything to do with it), what 
a delightful voice Captain Bramston had, and what a noble coun- 
tenance, and what a gentle and withal spirited expression, and 
what a picturesque way of leaning against the trunk of the Oak, 
and of occasionally moving his hand when he spoke, and of 
throwing back his head when he laughed! What astrange freak 
of destiny to bring this young hero all round the world to sit here 
at her feet at last, and make a summer afternoon so memorable! 
It was a remarkably brief afternoon, however, and once gone, it 
would never return. It would never return. There was a sweet 
pain in that reflection—the sweeter, the more painful. Yes, 
Captain Bramston would ride away by-and-by, and he would never 
come back. Why should he come back? There could never be 
such another afternoon: there could never be such another Cap- 
tain Bramston: there could never be such another longing, and 
tenderness, and fear as abode now in Hilda’s heart. Such things, 
such times, came once and came no more. As Hilda said this to 
herself, she felt quite melancholy in the midst of her happiness; 
and soft tears stood in her eyes as she looked seaward. 

It must not be supposed that these two young people allowed 
anything of what was passing in their minds to appear in their 
conversation: by no means! They talked of anything rather 
than that. The Captain gave an interesting account of his ad- 
ventures abroad, and described the American Indians, and General 
Lafayette, and General Washington, and General Arnold, and un- 
fortunate Major André, who was so cruelly hanged. Captain 
Bramston was of opinion that Arnold was much more deserving of 
hanging than André. To all this Hilda listened and replied and 
questioned ; and then, being questioned in turn, she attempted to 
give some account of her own life at Kildhurm; whom she saw, 
what she did, what she wanted to do: but it all struck her as 
being profoundly uninteresting and empty, and she was sure that 
Captain Bramston must share her opinion, though he very politely 
made believe that he liked to hear her. So the hours passed away 
and the sun reached the hills, and Hilda expected every moment 
to hear Captain Bramston say that now he must be going. But 
he stayed on in the most unaccountable way. It was strange, too, 
how well acquainted with each other they seemed to have become, 
though they had been but so short a time together, and had talked 
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about such external matters. It almost seemed as if they must 
have known what was passing, unuttered, in each other’s hearts. 
Could it be that those things that can never be spoken manage to 
get themselves expressed, somehow, in the tones of the voice and 
the glances of the eyes, and effect more in a few hours than words 
can tell in as many months? 

‘ You have not yet told me, Captain Bramston,’ Hilda said at 
last, ‘the reason why you came here.’ 

‘I did not know why I came till after I got here,’ said the 
Captain. 

Hilda gazed at him inquiringly. 

‘I knew as soon as I saw you,’ the intrepid gentleman pur- 
sued. 

‘Oh! then it was not anything worth knowing!’ 

‘I care more about it than about anything else in the world!’ 

‘Then, what did you care most about before this ?’ 

‘ About—myself, I suppose !’ 

‘You should have left somebody else to do that!’ 

‘Somebody else? Who?’ 

‘Oh—anybody !’ 

Captain Bramston took hold of her hand, and his eyes were 
ardent. ‘ Miss Kildhurm, I—may I tell you something ?’ 

She made an effort to draw her hand away. ‘I think I would 
rather you didn’t—at least, with that voice, and ; 

‘Don’t turn away from me!’ exclaimed this impetuous 
warrior; and he kissed her hand passionately. ‘I cannot help 
it! Hilda, I ‘ 

An imperative voice here interrupted the young people, and 
brought Captain Bramston to his feet. ‘Stop, sir!’ it said. 
©Whoever you are, this conduct is inadmissible. Stand back, 
sir |’ 

It was Sir Philip; and old Lady Kildhurm was with him. 
Sir Philip was looking as stern—and, indeed, fierce—as it was in 
his nature to do. Hilda, rising also, said appealingly, 

‘Don’t, father! It wasn’t his fault!’ 

‘Not his fault!’ Sir Philip, in a mixture of amazement 
and indignation, glared first at his daughter, then at the hand- 
some stranger, who, however, met his look frankly and resolutely. 
For a few moments, the baronet’s face worked strangely: then, 
much to the surprise and more to the relief of the guilty persons, 
he burst into a shout of laughter. 
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CHapter XIV. 
THE WEDDING-GIFT. 


Ir was not so difficult, after this, to make the necessary ex- 
planations and apologies. Sir Philip had heard about Captain 
Bramston before, though Hilda had not; and, in the bottom of 
his heart, he did not object to regard him in the light of a pos- 
sible son-in-law. But it would not do to confess this just at 
present. Captain Bramston had stood to his guns, and, on the 
spot where he stood, had declared his love for Hilda Kildhurm, 
and demanded Sir Philip’s consent to their betrothal. 

‘I can give you nothing of the kind, sir,’ replied the Baronet, 
endeavouring to look immitigable. ‘Your request is as prema- 
ture as—as it is contrary to sound principle. Any one would sup- 
pose, Captain Bramston, that you expected the world to come to 
an end by to-morrow morning, by the haste you are in to have 
your affairs settled !’ 

‘In this case, Sir Philip,’ replied the Captain, with equal 
respect and firmness, ‘ sound principle is of no use. The falling 
in love is an accomplished fact. The next thing to settle is the 
date of the wedding.’ 

‘Upon my word, Captain Bramston,’ the Baronet exclaimed, 
‘if you are as pushing in war as you seem to be in other matters, 
you should have been a general long ago. But we will, if you 
please, dismiss this subject for the present. I am in no hurry to 
lose my daughter in the first place ; and moreover, in an affair of 
this nature, I could not think of deciding anything without con- 
sulting Lady Kildhurm, my mother.’ 

Lady Kildhurm and Hilda had withdrawn during this viiveii 
between the gentlemen, and Hilda had gone into the house. But 
as the Baronet and Cap‘ain Bramston, still conversing earnestly, 
slowly made their way across the lawn, they were suddenly aware 
that Lady Kildhurm was again near them. They halted, and 
were silent. 

She was, at this time, almost at the extreme limit of old age; 
yet her eyes were clear and her bearing dignified ; and so far from 
her mental infirmity having become exaggerated, it had grown 
year by year less obtrusive, though she was at least as far as ever 
from being on normal terms with the material world. She lived 
in a world of her own; but she accommodated the latter to the 
former more easily than before. So serene and unexaggerated 
were her tones and gestures, that a stranger would hardly have 
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suspected that she was virtually unconscious of what most people 
call the realities of life. 

When the venerable sibyl was within a yard or so of Harold 
Bramston, she paused, with her face and the palms of her hands 
turned towards him: aud without seeming to look at him in the 
usual way, she still had the air of taking his measure so keenly 
and fully, that, unless the Captain’s conscience was cleaner than 
most men’s, he must have passed an uneasy minute or two. But 
at length the sibyl raised her hands slowly and let them fall again 
with a gesture like a benediction; and the expression of her face 
was gracious as she said, in a gentle and flowing voice, 

‘ He that rode over the Convent Cliff was a true man; and 
a spirit akin to his is here. If the treasure reveal itself to him, 
let him take it: he is worthy of it. I have waited long, I am 
weary. Lord, now speedily wilt Thou suffer me to depart. So 
be it!’ 

At this undeniable declaration in the young Captain’s favour, 
Sir Philip felt a great deal more satisfaction than he was at all 
disposed to show; and the end of it was that the two lovers were 
allowed to stroll off by themselves beneath the Oak, and there 
formally to renew and re-seal the compact, in the making of which 
the Baronet had so aptly surprised them. That evening, after 
Hilda had gone to her chamber, the Baronet and Captain had a 
private confabulation in the former’s study. The Captain then and 
there made a full statement regarding his position in the world, 
more particularly from the pecuniary point of view. It appeared 
that his circumstances were more than easy ; that he had absolute 
control over nearly a hundred and fifty thousand pounds; and that 
he was prepared to settle any part of this sum, or the whole of it, 
according as Sir Philip pleased, on his wife, on the day of their 
marriage. He only wished that he could do something more. 

‘I must say, Bramston,’ exclaimed Sir Philip, laughing, ‘ that 
you are more dangerously in love than any man I ever saw or 
heard of. You must go off somewhere for a month and see if you 
can’t get rid of a little of it. I shall positively refuse to sign 
settlements with a man in so pitiable a condition as you are now. 
Recollect, my good sir, that Hilda goes to you literally penni- 
less; and that I never should feel comfortable if I had not left 
open to you every avenue of escape in my power. Besides, don’t 
you see that you will be paying one another a finer mutual com- 
pliment by waiting a while and seeking distractions, than by coming 
together at once, and so losing all opportunity of making sacrifices ? 
Well, whether you see it or not, those are my orders, and you wil] 
have to put up with them.’ 
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‘You will of course allow us to correspond?’ demanded the 
Captain, when he saw that he was beaten on the main point. 

‘I should greatly prefer not.’ 

‘Then I will write to her, Sir Philip, in spite of you!’ cried 
out the other, firing up. 

‘Oh, very well: in that case I agree,’ rejoined Sir Philip with 
a twinkle in his eyes. ‘You may write to her five times in the 
course of the month—choosing your own times, whether all in one 
day, or once in every six. But are you sure a month will be long 
enough to get your affairs in order?’ 

‘Oh, Sir Philip! And they are in order. They have been in 
charge of a friend of mine for three years past. I shall have a 
look through his accounts, so as to see exactly where I stand— 
that will take me about three hours, I should say—-and then I shall 
have nothing else to do until the month is up. Six times a 
week am I to write, did you say? Why not make it six times a 
day?’ 

‘Ha, ha, ha! But as regards this friendly man of business of 
yours: you are quite certain he is trustworthy? That’s a lot of 
property to leave out of your hands for three years—especially 
if you only require three hours in which to look through the 
accounts | ’ 

‘I trust him, dear Sir Philip, as I trust myself. If you only 
knew him 4 

‘Quite right! if I only knew him, of course I should not have 
made the inquiry. As it is—having known what it was to lose 
money in my youth—I did make it! And now, Captain Bramston, 
as I can’t ask you to spend the night here, I must bid you good- 
bye. I shall be glad to see you back, safe and sound, when your 
month is up; and I won’t pretend to say that I don’t believe 
you'll come, and that Hilda won’t expect you. As for the money 
matters, of course it’s a capital thing to have a rich son-in-law; 
but I must confess that I should have liked you a good deal better 
if honours had been a little more equally divided !’ 

On these terms the two gentlemen parted ; little anticipating 
what was to happen. 

Hilda received her first letter on the day following her lover's 
departure, he having written it on his way to London, and de- 
spatched it back to her by special messenger. She did not expect 
a letter on the next day, nor on the next, and not much on the 
day after that; and this was well, for on no one of these days did 





a letter come. <A week passed, and no letter. Ten days, and no. 


letter. Two weeks, and still noletter. It was now apparent, even 
to Sir Philip, who had affected to make great fun of her at first, 
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that something must have happened. The address which Captain 
Bramston had given had been at his business manager’s; Sir 
Philip privately sent a messenger thither, to make inquiries ; 
but at the end of the third week the messenger returned, and 
brought with him the astounding news that there were no news to 
bring! Nothing was known at the address given either of the 
manager or of Captain Bramston. Was the man dead, or an im- 
postor, or had he simply changed his mind? It was at all events 
plain that he would never again show his face at Kildhurm 
Tower. 
It was necessary, therefore, to have a very painful interview 
with Hilda. Poor Sir Philip recoiled at the prospect; but it was 
not to be avoided; and at last he sent for her, and having taken 
her by both hands and kissed her, he opened his mouth to begin. 
But she suddenly and quietly laid her hand upon his lips. 

‘I know what you are going to say, father, and you need not 
say it.’ 

‘You have given him up, then? That’s my brave girl!’ 

‘I have not given him up. He is the same to me as ever, and 
Itohim. I feel that he is true. I should know it if he was not. 
You need not be uneasy or angry, dear father; and above all, you 
need not try to persuade me that this is not so, He will come 
back ; and we shall be happier even than we thought of being 
before.’ 

‘Has my mother spoken?’ demanded Sir Philip, after a long 
pause. 

‘She believes as I do: but it is not from her belief that I 
believe ; it is from myself.’ 

‘I shall not contradict you, my daughter, said Sir Philip, 
after another silence. ‘I will even say that it is possible—as 
everything is possible—that you may be right. But one thing I 
must ask of you. How long do you mean to hope? What day 
will you call the last ?’ 

‘The last day of the month, to be sure, father. That is the 
day on which he will come.’ 

‘What makes you say that, my daughter ?’ 

‘ Because that is the day on which he promised to come!’ 
returned Hilda with an involuntary smile. ‘Do you think 
Harold would not keep his promise ?’ 

The last day of the month came, and Hilda appeared with her 
best frock on, and with fresh flowers in her hair. ‘He will be 
here at dinner,’ she said; and she made her arrangements accord- 
ingly, setting a chair for him, and decorating that and his plate 
with leaves and blossoms. Sir Philip looked on with a heavy 
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heart; but he held his peace. The faith of his child appalled 
him, but he dared not share it, and the moment was not yet come 
to repudiate it. His agitation was so great that he strove in vain 
to conceal it: but Hilda, though her colour was high and her eyes 
bright, was as calm and confident as if her lover had arrived the 
day before. Dinner-time drew near; and shortly before the hour 
struck, Harold appeared at the door, as if by magic. 

Sir Philip started up from his chair with a great hoarse shout, 
and remained stationary. Hilda came up to her lover, threw her 
arms about his neck, and kissed him heartily! As for Harold, he 
looked haggard and grim, and he made scarce a show of returning 
Hilda’s caress. 

‘Come, now, sit down,’ she said, in the most natural and sensi- 
ble way in the world, ‘ and tell us why you have not written, and 
what all this treuble has been about !’ 

‘It is better that I should tell you at once,’ said Harold, in a 
husky voice. ‘ All the money that I had is gone. I am almost 
a beggar. The friend whom I trusted > He stopped for a 
few moments and then went on, ‘I followed him—all this month 
until to-day I have been hunting after him: but he is gone, and 
all is gone; and I am come, Sir Philip, to release your daughter 
from her engagement, and to be gone also.’ 

So saying Captain Bramston got up from the chair in which 
he had unconsciously seated himself, and stood with his head bent, 
and his eyes on the floor. 

Hilda broke into an irrepressible little laugh. ‘* How silly you 
are, Harold,’ she said, ‘to make so much fuss about a little 
money! Nobody paid us to fall in love with each other, and why 
should we be paid to be married ?’ 

Harold raised his face, now flushed to the roots of his hair, 
and his eyes burning. ‘ But what say you, Sir Philip?’ he cried 
in a sharp, ringing voice. 

‘I say I should marry her, if I were in your place,’ answered 
the Baronet, with humorous indifference ; ‘and the next time you 
get a fortune, take better care what you do with it. Meanwhile, 
shake hands, my dear boy; and let me observe that I’m uncom- 
monly glad (and surprised) to see you.’ 

‘ Your happiness is near,’ said Lady Kildhurm, who had entered 
the room so quietly that none of the three had noticed her. ‘ To- 
night the spell is broken. The saying shall be made perfect. It 
shall be well with you, and with me. To-morrow, early in the 
morning, search the Oak.’ 

On that night all in the household were visited by strange 
dreams ; and through the dreams they heard a sound of a voice 
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chanting a weird song, and rising higher and clearer; until at last 
there came a deep, booming sound like thunder: and after that 
the chant was heard no more. 

In the morning, early, Harold and Hilda went out, and walked 
arm-in-arm to the cliff where the Oak had stood. But lo! the 
Oak was gone. The overhanging promontory on which it grew 
had parted from the main-land during the night, wrenching the 
mighty tree with it. But the ocean had received the tree in its 
arms, and had carried it away, never again to be seen by mortal 
eyes. For the waves had been the friends of the mysterious Oak 
from the beginning ; and they had drawn a veil of solemn mystery 
over its end. 

But where was the ancient sibyl? She too had vanished, sing- 
ing her wild chant; perhaps to find in another world the treasure 
whereof she had prophesied so long on this earth. At all events, 
no one ever saw her, living or dead, after that night; and it came 
to be believed that she had been borne on her last journey amidst 
the branches of the tree which she had made her home. 

But on the brink of the freshly-made chasm still stood a tall 
and rugged fragment of the Oak, which had remained in its place 
when the bulk of the tree was wrenched away. High up in this 
fragment there appeared a narrow and deep crevice or hole, now 
revealed, section-wise, by the rending asunder of the wood. At 
the bottom of this hole was seen a small wallet of embroidered 
leather: and when Harold shook the fragment of the tree, the 
wallet fell from its place, and bursting open on the ground, a flash 
of precious stones greeted the lovers’ wondering eyes. Amidst 
the stones was found the lost signet ring of Norman Kildhurm. 

In that narrow hole, therefore, these gems must have rested 
ever since the felonious right hand of Sir Norman had placed 
them there. But he, hurriedly striving to withdraw his hand, 
was caught by the narrow mouth of the hole; and fancying, in 
his guilty, fear, that the demon of the Oak had got hold of him, 
he had screamed three times in uncontrollable terror, and had 
torn himself loose, mangling his hand, and leaving his signet ring 
behind. And the desperate vehemence of his effort had caused 
him to overbalance himself; so he fell backward through the 
branches to the ground, and his neck had been miserably broken 
by the fall. Such, at least, is the commonly accepted explanation 
of that dark catastrophe. 

But to whom belonged the jewels thus strangely brought to 
light? Harold, as the nearest living relative of the murdered 
Colonel, was his legitimate heir; to him, accordingly, the long- 
deferred but most opportune inheritance came. To tell all that 
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he did with it would require a new story. Whatever it was, it 
was done with the approval of his unworldly-wise wife, and of the 
worldly-wise Sir Philip, his father-in-law. For, after the days of 
mourning for the vanished Lady Kildhurm were over, Harold and 
Hilda were married, and lived together in much happiness, though 
they were never able to agree as to which had the best of the 
other in the matter of settlements In process of time they be- 
came the parents of the child who grew up to be the beautiful 
Lady Mainwaring of our own day, and who, as has been intimated, 
deigned to furnish so modern a person as the present writer with 
the materials for this history of Kildhurm’s Oak. 
JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


(The End.) 





Fellp-Fishes. 


THERE are few objects of the shore which to the ordinary observer 
appear more hopeless of evolving interest or instruction than 
the animals which give a title to this paper. So far, indeed, 
from exciting any feelings of interest, their appearance generally 
inspires the unscientific mind with distrust, if it does not bring 
to the surface a stronger and less polite trait of character in 
the shape of an expression of repugnance at the aspects of jelly- 
fish existence in general. The distrust with which the meduse 
are regarded has, it must be owned, a firm foundation in fact. 
As we shall see hereafter, they possess the means for making 
themselves intensely disagreeable to the human race and to lower 
organisms as well, through the possession of certain offensive 
organs called ‘stinging cells.’ And it is not at all an improb- 
able idea that, handicapped thus in public opinion, the more 
esthetic aspects of jelly-fish life and structure have not re- 
ceived that amount of justice which the unprejudiced scientist 
with an eye for the ethereal may fairly maintain that they possess. 
But, as in many other departments of human knowledge, so in the 
history of jelly-fishes, a one-sided philosophy neither does justice 
to the objects it investigates nor brings profit to its students and 
devotees. Although ‘ philosophy’ may seem a high-sounding term 
to apply to a study of beings which, like the Scotch minister’s 
sermon (described by an ancient lady-member of his congregation), 
may well-nigh be said to have ‘nae vitals,’ it may nevertheless be 
shown that a large modicum of interest is bound up with the story 
of their life and existence. It might be fairly enough maintained 
that, from a zoelogical point of view, there are few animal forms 
which possess a more curious history than those masses of living 
jelly that pulsate through the summer sea, and occasionally strew 
the coast for miles when the fury of contending winds and waves 
has wreaked itself upon the hapless race. The natural history of 
these beings has ere now engaged the earnest attention of more 
than one eminent observer. Witness in proof of this statement 
the researches of Edward Forbes, the charming studies of Professor 
and Mrs. Alexander Agassiz, and the recent work of Mr. G. J. 
Romanes, At any rate, in the structure and life-actions of these 
organisms we are certain to find some material even for wonder- 
ment; and if only as a seaside study, when the summer days and 
smooth waters lure us seawards, the history of a very ‘common 
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object of the shore’ may perchance awaken wholesome thought 
concerning many other and higher objects, even in the nearer 
circle of human interests themselves. 

There is but little need to describe in anything like minute 
detail the general form of a ‘jelly-fish.’ If we capture a few 
specimens by aid of a muslin tow-net, dragged after a boat in 
which we lazily paddle over the surface of the calm summer sea, 
and convey our booty homewards to a jar of sea-water, or place 
them in a convenient rock-pool, we may study their principal 
features in ready fashion. A jelly-fish is then seen to resemble 
a bell in shape; and the resemblance to that object is further 
increased by the presence of a central organ depending from the 
roof of the body and corresponding to the clapper, or tongue. 
Although, as will be hereafter noted, the term ‘jelly-fish’ may 
even now include forms of widely different kind and of varied 
nature, the structure here described is common to all of those 
forms which belong to the medusoid kith and kin. So close is 
the resemblance just alluded to, that the dome-like body of the 
jelly-fish is spoken of by naturalists as the ‘swimming-bell ;’ 
whilst it may be useful to bear in mind that the clapper of the 
bell is named the ‘ polypite.’ The delicacy of jelly-fish substance 
is tacitly implied in the name itself. So unresisting is the bodily 
fabric of these beings, that they seem to drain away into a shape- 
less pulp if we attempt, even carefully and gently, to lift them 
from their native waters. And their delicacy of structure is 
fully paralleled by the ethereal beauty of their tints and by the 
iridescent lines tl:at play throughout the glassy dome as it pulsates 
through the sea with a regularity of rhythm that speaks volumes 
for the stable ordering of its nervous arrangements. Agassiz, 
amid his severer studies of jelly-fish form, has not neglected to 
adorn the tale whilst pointing the moral of their history. Says 
this author: ‘There is a deep scientific interest connected with 
the study of melusx. Notwithstanding their slight consistency 
and their extraordinary transparency, a highly organised struc- 
ture has been observed in many of them; and though the most 
opposite opinions still prevail among observers respecting the 
signification of the facts thus ascertained, it is not less evident 
that their structure deserves to fix the attention of physio- 
logists in the highest degree. It is in reality one of the most 
wonderful sights which the philosophic naturalist can behold 
- to see animals scarcely more Cense than the water in which they 
play, and almost as limpid, perform in that medium movements 
as varied as those of the eagle which soars in the air or of the 
butterfly dancing from flower to flower, testifying by their activity 
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their sensitiveness and their volition. Their mode of living, so far 
as it is known ; their periodical appearance, like annual or biennial 
plants ; their rapid growth ; the short duration of their life; the 
brightness or softness of the light which they emit during night, 
and which illuminates even the deep ocean; the wonderful facts 
which have been ascertained respecting their mode of reproduc- 
tion: all this is of a character to strike, in the highest degree, 
the curiosity even of the most careless.’ 

Poet and naturalist have alike noted the delicacy of jelly-fish 
structure.! Notwithstanding the delicacy in question, the regular 
and active movements of these beings may strike us as of some- 
what peculiar nature. The bell and the clapper are both formed 
of a jelly-like tissue which is not contractile, and is of tolerably 
firm consistence. When, however, the surface of the clapper, or 
‘polypite,’ is examined, and when we investigate the nature of 
the tissue that lines the inside of the bell, we at once discover the 
seat of the jelly-fish movements. Both clapper and bell are covered 
with a thin layer of a tissue which, without straining any analogy, 
may be termed ‘ muscle.’ No doubt there is little apparent re- 
semblance between jelly-fish muscle and human biceps; but there 
are to be seen in the former the incipient stages of the latter ; 
whilst, physiologically, both agree, in that they contract at once 
and forcibly under appropriate stimulation. How and why these 
rudimentary muscle-fibres act are matters which do not call for 
notice here, and which the interested reader will find fully described 
in the papers of Mr. G. J. Romanes in ‘ Nature’ for 1877, and in the 
‘Fortnightly Review’ for October 1878. Suffice it to say, at present, 
that, like man’s muscles, those of the jelly-fish are stimulated by 
nerves which, in the shape of the merest rudiments, appear to present 
us with the beginnings in the animal world of a defined sensory and 
motor apparatus. But when we consider the regularity of the grace- 
ful movements whereby the jelly-fish swims through the water, we 
may well be inclined to argue that such regularity speaks volumes 
for the accurate and stable nature of the ruling power seated in 
its tissues. Thus the animal pulsates through the water much after 


1 It is true that their bodies are of exceptionally delicate structure; but this fact 
does not appear to have interfered with the practical ideas of a Scottish farmer, who 
carted load after load of the meduse, which strewed the sea-coast in his neighbour- 
hood, from the shore to his fields to serve as manure. The chagrin of the agriculturist 
over his lost labour may be imagined when he was informed that he had in reality 
been merely watering his fields instead of adding fertilising matter thereto. Owen 
calculates that in a jelly-fish of two pounds weight, the solids amount to about thirty 
grains. Every ton of jelly-fishes would, therefore, contain about four pounds of solid 
matter. The large proportion of water in jelly-fish structure ig not unparalleled even 
in the human economy, for two-thirds of a man’s body consists of water. Thus, in a 
human body weighing 165 pounds there exist 110 pounds of water. 
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the fashion of a veritable hydraulic engine. As the bell expands, 
water passes into its interior; as the bell contracts, this water is 
expelled with force from its mouth, and, by its reaction on the 
surrounding water, drives the jelly-fish forwards. Thus contrac- 
tion and expansion proceed with stable regularity. Only when 
unduly alarmed does jelly-fish existence seem to bestir itself. If 
we touch a jelly-fish whilst, in the full play of its vigour, the being 
is pumping its way through the sea, we may note that we thereby 
increase the activity of its pulsations and accelerate its move- 
ments. The bell-shaped disc contracts and expands under the 
stimulation of our touch at an increased rate, and jelly-fish alarm 
thus carries the organism to lower depths and safer regions of sea. 
As has been well remarked, there is the most patent correspondence 
and likeness between the regular rhythm of the heart and that of 
the jelly-fish body. Essentially similar movements of contraction 
and expansion operate in both; unusual stimulation presents us, 
in both, with the same increase of play; and if we further reflect 
that the heart is simply a hollow muscle, and that, like the jelly- 
fish body, it possesses within its tissues its own peculiar nerve- 
centres, we may perceive a further and most interesting analogy 
between the physiology of the medusa and that of the central 
organ of our own circulation. 

The further structure of the jelly-fish bell, or body, however, 
awaits our consideration. One distinctive point of the jelly-fish 
structure consists in the fact that the mouth of the bell is partially 
closed by a membrane named the ‘veil,’ through an opening in the 
centre of which the water flows in, and through which it is ejected 
from the cavity of the bell in the act of swimming. The clapper 
of the bell—or, as we have already named it, the ‘ polypite ’"—may 
readily be discovered to form a highly important part of jelly-fish 
personality. At the free extremity of this tongue, which hangs 
from the roof of the bell, we discover the mouth, bounded by 
prominent ‘lips.’ This mouth leads into the hollow of the poly- 
pite; and the cavity of this structure—albeit that a naturalist 
would regard it as strictly corresponding with the inside of the 
body—serves the medusa for a digestive sac or stomach. Hither 
are brought the minute morsels in the shape of the marine water- 
fleas and the allied small fry upon which jelly-fish existence is 
maintained, and in the hollow of the tongue, or polypite, they 
may be regarded as being assimilated and converted into the sub- 
stance of the medusa. From the base or attached end of the 
polypite, certain canals are readily seen to be distributed through 
the soft jelly-like body. Thus, usually four canals pass away from 
the base, in diverging fashion, towards the circumference of the 
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bell ; these being named accordingly the ‘radial canals.’ At the 
margin of the body these tubes join another vessel which runs 
completely round the edge of the jelly-fish body, and which is 
termed appropriately enough the ‘marginal canal.’ The purport 
and use of this system of canals are clearly nutritive. Through 
these vessels flows the blood which jelly-fish digestion has elaborated 
and prepared from jelly-fish food. They represent, along with the 
central polypite, the commissariat department of the organism, 
whereby nourishment is distributed to the body, and whereby the 
losses of tissue and the bodily wear and tear, which beset jelly-fish 
activity as inevitably as they follow human action, are repaired 
and renewed. Considering the activity of movement in the Medusa, 
such loss of substance must be considerable; and even if existence 
be of short duration in the jelly-fish race, it is clearly maintained 
only at the expense of some considerable amount of work and 
energy exerted in the labour of bodily repair. 

The margin of the bell, however, may claim further attention, 
as in reality the most important region of the body when the in- 
nervation or nervous regulation of the organism is taken into 
account. Here appear to be specially localised those powers and 
properties which, diffused through the bell itself, and propagated 
to the muscular tissue already noticed as lining its interior, pro- 
duce those movements and manifestations of action that, in one 
form or other, are invariable concomitants of life itself. What, 
then, are the structures to be perceived at the boundary or margin 
of the medusa’s body? First in order we may perceive the ten 
tacles, or feelers, varying in number and disposition in different 
species ; secondly, the ‘ eyes’ of the jelly-fish in the form of spots 
of pigment are readily observed; and thirdly, a more careful ex- 
amination of the rim of the bell reveals the presence of ‘ears’ as 
well as ‘eyes.’ Each of these organs constitutes so distinct and 
typical a portion of medusa-structure that a few words concerning 
their nature and functions are demanded, as an end to the eluci- 
dation of the history of their possessors. The tentacles are un- 
questionably organs of touch, but their functions in the capture of 
prey appear to be equally, if not more, important. Here are 
specially localised those means of offence for which jelly-fish 
nature, despite the beauty of form and the ethereal elegance of 
its frame, has attained a somewhat evil reputation. The ‘living 
jellies which the flesh inflame’ form an important feature in Crabbe’s 
description of the beauties of the shore ; although, indeed, his im- 
partial mention of their urticating powers, whilst perfectly true to 
nature, may be held to somewhat vitiate the otherwise pleasant 
picture of medusoid loveliness, and illustrate anew the axiom that 
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beauty may not merely be vain, but deceitful likewise. Stinging 
powers are not limited to the jelly-fishes, but are possessed in 
greater or less perfection by every member of the great division of 
the animal series to which these forms belong. From the hydra of 
the ditches to the corals and anemones of the ocean, stinging powers 
form a natural heritage of the race of Coelenterate animals, as we 
name them in zoology. The nature of the offensive apparatus is not 
difficult to discover. If we take a hydra from its pool, place it 
under our microscope, and gently press its body, we may discern 
numberless little threads shooting out from the tissues, and we 
may likewise see imbedded within these tissues little cells, each con- 
taining a thread-like filament, similar to those which have been pro- 
truded. The little cells or capsules are ‘ thread-cells;’ and a thread- 
cell is simply a minute bag filled with fluid, and having coiled up 
within it a thread-like filament, which is attached to one extremity 
of the cell. Under pressure, or even under the mere stimulus of 
touch, this cell ruptures, and thread and fluid are discharged upon 
the offending body. The threads are often armed with barbs or 
hooks, adapted probably to effect their adherence to the body in 
question. There seems no reason to doubt that the thread is simply 
a dart, and the fluid a poison—in short, we are presented in each 
‘thread-cell* with a miniature poison-apparatus. Such is the arma- 
ture of our sea-anemones and jelly-fishes and their zoological rela- 
tions. By aid of these thread-cells, acting upon tissues of the 
requisite degree of delicacy, the prey is paralysed or killed outright. 
By these thread-cells the larger jelly-fishes ‘ sting ’ the incautious 
bather, and paralyse the nutritious objects which come in contact 
with tentacles or polypite. The smaller species do not affect the 
human organisation, owing to the inability of the lassos of the 
thread-cells to pierce the epidermis; but if applied to a more 
delicate region, such as the mucous membrane of the lips, the 
effect of the thread-cells’ virus may then be practically illustrated. 
The tentacles of a sea-anemone, which do not affect the hands, will 
cause a smarting sensation if applied to the more tender lip. The 
Abbé Dicquemare, an enthusiastic observer of the jelly-fishes 
and their relations, somewhere remarks that the sting of certain 
species of Oceania was felt only when they were brought in con- 
tact with sensitive portions of the body, such as the eyes—an ob- 
servation which called forth from Edward Forbes the remark that 
most sensible people would prefer to keep ‘their eyes intact to 
poking meduse into them.’ 

Turning to the remaining organs borne by the margin of the 
jelly-fish body, we find eyes and ears to await our survey. The 
‘eyes’ in question are represented by specks of colour, on the sur- 
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face of which a little clear refractile body, probably of the nature 
of a lens, is found. In the determination of the nature of 
organs of sense in the lower confines of the animal world, the 
zoologist is naturally led to associate the beginnings of the sense 
of sight with the appearance of pigment-spots. Even in Infusorian 
animaleules there occur pigment-masses, often of bright hue, 
which, for want of any better explanation of their function or use, 
and because pigment is invariably associated with organs of sight 
of well-developed nature, are to be esteemed the beginnings of 
eyes. There would seem to be little doubt, therefore, that the 
pigment-specks of the jelly-fish are rudimentary ‘ eyes’—organs of 
vision, these, not capable of discernment in the sense in which we 
speak of ‘seeing’ in higher life, but probably highly sensitive to 
alternations of light and darkness, and thus serving to guide their 
possessors to the surface or to the depths below, when sweetness 
and light prevail in the upper world, and when darkness reigns 
supreme, respectively. 

Closely associated with the ‘eyes’ are the reputed ‘ ears’ of the 
medusa. As the elementary eye is merely a sensitive pigment-spot, 
so the rudimentary ear presents itself to view in the form of a sac 
or bag, containing fluid, suspended amidst which are particles of lime. 
Such an apparatus dimly foreshadows ears of a more perfect type ; 
but even in jelly-fish existence it is not difficult to understand how 
waves of sound falling upon these sacs will cause disturbance of their 
contained fluid and its lime-particles, and how such disturbance, 
propagated along nerves and affecting nerve-centres, will produce 
actions and movements of corresponding kind in the organism at 
large. One pregnant fact connected with the sense-organs of 
jelly-fishes, and testifying to the extreme probability of the body- 
margin and its belongings being the seat and sources of ¢ sense,’ is 
found in the discovery that this region of the jelly-fish is that 
which reigns paramount in the direction and regulation of the 
creature’s movements. When Mr. Romanes removed the margin 
of the swimming-bell ‘ immediate, total, and permanent paralysis 
of the entire organ’ followed the operation; or, as that experi- 
menter remarks: ‘ That is to say, if, with a pair of scissors, I cut 
off the whole marginal rim of the bell, carrying the cut round just 
above the insertion of the tentacles, the moment the last atom of 
the margin was removed the pulsations of the bell instantly and 
for ever ceased.’ No less remarkable were the acts of the detached 
portion. On this head Mr. Romanes remarks: ‘On the other 
hand, the severed margin continued its pulsations with vigour and 
pertinacity, notwithstanding its severance from the main organism. 
For hours, and even for days, after its removal the severed margin 
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would continue its rhythmical contractions; so that the contrast 
between the death-like quiescence of the mutilated bell and the 
active movements of the thread-like portion which had first been 
removed from its margin was as striking as it is possible to con- 
ceive.’ Such facts are absolutely conclusive in their affirmation 
that in the margin of the jelly-fish bell we must locate the active 
and controiling centres and parts of its nervous system. Hence, 
as an additional conclusion, we may safely enough maintain that 
it is but natural to find in this nervous area of the animal’s body 
the organs of sense just described. 

Leaving zoological taxonomists to dispute the correctness of 
their systems and arrangements, we find yet awaiting us, in our 
study of the jelly-fishes, phenomena which certainly far excel in 
interest even the personal history and individual structure of the 
race. The history of any animal or plant is not fully answered 
when we have replied to the query, ‘What is it?’ and when its 
structure has been fully investigated. To fully answer this 
question we must understand its early history. The query, ‘What 
is it ?’ really includes a knowledge of the past life of a living being 
in its reply ; and since the adult stages of existence form only a 
part of the term of life, it follows that the ‘development’ of the 
living being presents us with subject-matter for study of essential 
nature to a full and complete knowledge of the organisms around. 
These remarks apply with double force and meaning to jelly-fish 
history. It can readily be shown that the exact answer to the 
inquiry, ‘ What is a jelly-fish ?’ can only be supplied by a study of 
the medusa in the days of its infancy and youth. Much of the 
mystery of jelly-fish nature really springs from our ignorance of 
the early history of these organisms, coupled with their curious 
relationships to other diverse organisms disclosed by the recital of 
their development. On all grounds, therefore, that development 
demands notice ; and even its cursory investigation may be found 
to reveal much that is startling, not merely in jelly-fish affairs, 
but in the philosophy which regulates living nature at large. 

Reference must in the first instance be made to the fact that 
the ‘ zoophytes’ are near relations of the medusz. Now, the name 
* zoophyte’ happens to be a very generalised term for a plant-like 
animal, and as employed here it is certainly not misapplied, seeing 
that the zoophytes which claim the jelly-fishes as near kith and 
kin are so plant-like that, when picked up on the beach by 
ingenuous collectors of seaweeds, their plant-nature seems un- 
questionable. Growing on oyster-shells, such zoophytes as the 
*sea-firs, or Sertularians, are seen to mimic in perfection the 
forms of miniature fir-trees; and a visit to any museum of note 
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will fully convince the observer who glances into the zoophyte case 
that the animal form may mimic in exactitude, not merely the 
appearance, but the fixation and manner of growth of the plant. 
We have little concern at present with the structure of the zoo- 
phytes, beyond indicating that each of these plant-like beings is 
in reality a colony of little animals. Each member of this colony 
—consisting of little else than a mouth and feelers, with a simple 
body-cavity—is connected, through the hollow stem and branches 
—on which the individuals are borne—with every other citizen of 
this plant-like republic. Through the hollow stem and branches 
flows a continual stream of nutriment, which is continually being 
elaborated by the mouths and digestive sacs of the members of 
the colony. So that, as each member draws its own nourishment 
from the stream it has helped to manufacture, the principle of 
perfect and harmonious co-operation seems to be realised in zoo- 
phyte existence with a unanimity and peace, from the bliss of 
which the most perfectly organised of human societies appear to 
be, as yet, far removed. Zoophyte life thus speeds its common- 
place round. The individuals which die and fall off, like the ripe 
blossoms of the plant, are replaced, as losses of plant-existence are 
repaired, by new buds which grow into new individuals. But the 
parallel between a zoophyte colony and a plant ends not thus. 
The latter will, in due time, make provision for the future of its 
race by the production of seeds—seeing that the budding of one 
individual affects not the increase of the species at large. Each 
seed, it is plain, is capable of giving origin to a new plant, and of 
thus perpetuating the race in time. In the zoophyte, similarly, 
there exists provision for the maintenance of the species, and for 
repairing the loss which death inflicts thereupon, just as the iocal 
and partial death in the individual is arrested and opposed by the 
development of new buds. 

At this stage of our inquiries, the interests of the zoophytes 
would seem in a marvellous fashion to join issue with those of the 
jelly-fishes. In the ordinary course of zoophyte existence, the 
little eggs which have been produced by the zoophyte colony at 
first swim freely through the sea, and ultimately settle down to 
develop first one little individual of the colony—by way ofa founder 
of the community—and then, by budding, to produce a whole con- 
nected series of beings. That is to say, from a zoophyte’s egg, a 
zoophyte, as the ordinary course of nature directs, is seen to spring. 
But zoophyte development is more frequently extraordinary than 
commonplace in its methods. From very many zoophytes, ‘ buds ’ of 
a shape not in the least resembling the ordinary members of the 
colony are produced in large numbers. As these buds develop, 
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they assume the exact likeness of jelly-fishes or meduse. Sooner 
or later they are seen to detach themselves from the zoophyte 
stock which produced them, and not merely to swim freely in the 
sea, after the fashion of meduse—pulsating through the water 
with rhythmical stroke—but to exhibit the central mouth, the 
radiating canals, and the sense-organs, which, as we have noted, are 
the natural belongings of jelly-fish existence. So that, in short, 
from a fixed and rooted zoophyte stock a free-swimming medusa 
is thus produced. But the history of the zoophyte’s jelly-fish 
progeny includes a further stage of development, since the cycle 
of its life is not completed with its detachment from the plant- 
like parent. For a lengthened period, in some cases, this jelly- 
fish progeny will swim in the sea, undistinguishable, save on the 
knowledge of its origin, from the ordinary or true meduse. 
Sooner or later, however, the jelly-fish of the zoophyte will produce 
‘eggs ;’ and when this work has been completed, the clear glassy 
dome will decay and become dissolved amidst the waters to which, 
in the delicacy of its structure, it was so near akin. But the 
‘eggs’ will undergo the regular development proper to their race: 
they will at first swim freely in the sea. Next they will settle 
dewn, attach themselves, and develop each a little stalked 
organism, in which we can have no difficulty in recognising the 
first beginnings and lineaments of the zoophyte. This first 
seedling of the zoophyte tree will then exhibit the process of 
budding ; the primary bud produces a second; these buds in turn 
develop others, which, remaining to form a single and connected 
organism, in due time reproduce before us the zoophyte stock. 
From this stock, when the proper period arrives, the jelly-fish 
buds will once again be liberated; and thus the circle of develop- 
ment and the perpetuation of the race will be illustrated anew. 

In the consideration of these marvellous relationships betwixt 
zoophyte and jelly-fish, it is not wonderful to find that the 
older naturalists should have applied the term ‘alternation of 
generations’ to the included phenomena. One generation (of 
zoophytes) was seen to reproduce another generation of animals 
(the jelly-fishes), and this latter in turn reproduced the zoophyte 
stock ; generation alternating with generation in a curious and 
apparently inexplicable relationship. Nor was the problem of 
such relationship rendered anywise clearer by the discovery that, 
in certain cases, jelly-fishes produced jelly-fishes without any 
apparent zoophyte-stage or interpolation of plant-like forms what- 
ever. Forbes remarked such an anomaly ; and Sars of Christiania, 
at the same period, confirmed the observation of his English 
neighbour. Chamisso, the versatile and talented author of ¢ Peter 
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Schlemil,’ making similar observations regarding certain curious 
species of sea-squirts, summed up the alternations by saying that 
the offspring never resembled the parent, but reproduced the 
likeness of the grand-parent. And applying such a remark to the 
case in point, the likeness of the zoophyte parent might be held to 
be reproduced in the grand-children ; the children of the zoophyte 
being, of course, represented by the dissimilar meduse. As 
zoological science advanced, however, the true nature of this so- 
called ‘alternation of generations’ became apparent. This latter 
term was applied to the development we have been studying, 
because two distinct animals—zoophyte and jelly-fish—were found 
to apparently reproduce each other. A better acquaintance with 
zoophyte history reveals the interesting fact, that between the 
ordinary reproductive buds of these forms—buds which never leave 
the zoophyte branch, and which give origin to eggs that develop 
directly into zoophytes—and the jelly-fish buds themselves, there 
is a gradual and well-marked series of transitions. Further, it is 
noted that the jelly-fish bud corresponds in its type of structure 
with the ordinary fixed bud of the zoophyte. And, best of all, the 
study of the comparative physiology of buds and zoophyte brings 
clearly into view the important fact that the jelly-fish is not a 
distinct animal in any sense, but merely a detached part of the 
colony, specially developed and organised for a free life, during 
which it is intended to mature the ‘eggs,’ or elements, which 
otherwise would have been developed in a fixed part of the zoophyte 
stem. The roving jelly-fish is physiologically a part of the mother 
colony, even although separated by leagues of sea from its parent 
stock. It is simply an emigrant member of that colony, con- 
nected by every tie of blood, and still more by the results of its 
life-history, with the rooted colony of the coast or sea-depths. 
Hence the applicability of the term ‘alternation of generations’ 
was first questicned and then denied. It no longer finds a place 
in the phraseology of philosophic natural history, when the true 
relation of the jelly-fish bud to the zoophyte stock is comprehended 
and made plain. 

But the question may be asked, How does this discovery that 
the errant zoophyte buds mimic the jelly-fishes affect, firstly, our 
recognition of a true jelly-fish when we see it, and secondly, the 
origin of the connection between jelly-fishes and zoophytes; or, 
in other words, the causes which have evolved jelly-fishes and 
zoophytes respectively? To reply fully to such important queries 
requires a little further acquaintance with the jelly-fish race. It 
may, however, be remarked that it was formerly, and may still be, 
a highly difficult question, apart from a knowledge of their exact 
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origin, to say whether a given jelly-fish was a true medusa— 
possessing a personality and existence entirely independent of the 
zoophyte stock—or merely the detached reproductive bud of some 
zoophyte colony. The ranks of the true meduse have been sadly 
thinned of late years through the discovery that the so-called jelly- 
fishes were the offspring of the zoophytes, and that their proper place 
in zoology was amongst their plant-like parentage. Indeed, being 
merely ‘ buds,’ and not individual animals in any sense, they had, 
as organisms, no classification at all, any more than a leaf or a Hower 
possesses a classification apart from the plant of which it forms part. 
It may be asserted that by far the greater proportion of jelly- 
fishes—especially the smaller species that exist by the hundred or 
thousand in the summer seas—found around our coasts are the 
free ‘buds’ of zoophytes, and that only a small remnant of the 
Meduside of past zoology represents a true and distinct class of 
animals, And thus, at present, we limit the term ‘jelly-fish,’ 
popularly applied and scientifically used, to those organisms which 
consist of a single polypite (to quote the zoological definition), 
suspended from the roof of a single swimming-bell, and whose eggs 
develop directly into forms resembling themselves. It must be 
confessed that the jelly-fishes, thus defined, form a very limited 
class ; still, such beings do exist, and remain as the representative 
‘ jelly-fishes ’ of modern zoology. 

Such a typical and zoologically familiar form as Pelagia, for 
instance, fully accords with the definition just given. Anew phase 
of the difficulty, however, arises when the history of certain other 
members of the jelly-fish group is made known. Amongst the 
‘hidden-eyed’ meduse (or Lucernaridans, as we now name them) 
there are many jelly-fishes which appear in the most aggravating 
fashion to turn the tables upon their zoophytic relations, in that, 
in the course of true jelly-fish development, the likeness of the 
zoophyte may be temporarily assumed—just as, in zoophyte 
development, the form of the jelly-fish is for a time developed. 

One of the most notable cases of this curious development 
amongst the jelly-fishes is illustrated by the history of one of the 
commonest members of the race—the Aurelia wurita, whose title to 
be called the ‘common jelly-fish’ can hardly be disputed. From 
the egg of this organism is first developed a little oval, free- 
swimming speck named the planula. Attaching itself to some 
fixed object, the planula assumes a pear-shaped form, and, as a 
depression at its free end deepens to form a mouth, little tentacles 
bud out around the opening. In such a guise—exactly resembling 
the hydra of our fresh-water pools, or the primitive bud ofa zoophyte 
—does the progeny of the Aurelian jelly-fish appear ; and when the 
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tentacles have become numerous it receives the name of Hydra 
tuba—a term applied, under the belief that it was a distinct form 
of- animal life, by Sir J. G. Dalyell, the once-famous authority 
on zoophyte life and structure. In length the Hydra tuba 
organism measures about half an inch, and, curiously enough, it 
has been known to continue in this stage of development for years. 
It moreover possesses a power of producing other Hydra tube by 
a process of budding, and thus comes to imitate perfectly the con- 
ditions of zoophyte existence. Its further history begins when the 
body elongates, and when it becomes marked across by grooves or 
indentations, which gradually deepen, whilst their edges become 
notched. In this stage Sars named the organism Scyphistoma, 
believing it to be a new and mature animal. As the Hydra tuba 
becomes further divided crosswise, it assumes the appearance aptly 
described as that of a pile of saucers with notched edges placed one 
within the other, their hollows being turned upwards. Now it is 
known as the Strobila. Sooner or later this pile of saucer-like 
bodies—each called an Ephyra—falls to pieces ; the saucers each 
swim freely in the water; they assume a more concave form, and 
appear before the observer as veritable jelly-fishes, or Awrelia, 
which pulsate through the sea, and which exhibit all the charac- 
teristics of their species and race. Not the least surprising fact in 
connection with this curious life-history is that which informs 
us of the extreme disparity between the size of the Hydra tuba 
and of the beings to which it may thus give origin. A Hydra tuba 
measuring about half-an-inch long breaks up into saucer-like 
Ephyre, or jelly-fishes, each of which latter, when fully developed, 
may measure seven feet in diameter, and may possess tentacles 
fifty feet long. Huge oceanic jelly-fishes, occurring in tropical 
seas, and measuring from six to eight feet across, thus spring 
from a fixed organism whose diminutive size would seem to pre- 
clude the possibility of its containing even potentially the ener- 
gies requisite for the development of an ordinary-sized jelly-fish. 
Such facts are not unparalleled in higher life-histories. The germ of 
the sperm whale is a mere microscopic speck in its earlier phases ; 
and the red kangaroo, which in its full growth attains a height of 
seven feet and a half, measures at birth about an inch in length. 
Within the past few weeks one of the most interesting facts 
in the history of the medusa-race has been brought to light by 
the discovery, on June 10, that a fresh-water jelly-fish was living 
and propagating its kind by the hundred in the water-lily tank of 
the Botanical Society of London, at Regent’s Park. Considering 
that all species of medusa hitherto known are marine in habits— 
with one or two very doubtful exceptions—the interest evoked by 
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Mr. Sowerby’s discovery may be readily enough conceived. The 
diameter of the swimming-bell does not exceed one-third of an 
inch—the fresh-water stranger being thus a comparatively small- 
sized member of the race. It occurs in fresh water maintained at 
a temperature of 90° F.; and the problem of its occurrence in 
Regent’s Park is perhaps best solved on the supposition that it is 
an introduced tropical species, which, until the present summer, 
has not been developed in sufficient numbers to attract notice ; 
whilst its small size, added to a lack of numbers, may perfectly 
account for its being hitherto overlooked. Like other medusz, 
the new-comer, which has received the name of Limnocodiwm 
Sowerbii, feeds on minute forms of animal life—Mr. Sowerby re- 
cording its capture of the ‘ branched-horned water-flea’ (Daphnia 
pulex) in large numbers. There is an extreme paucity of female 
meduse amongst the Regent’s Park specimens. ‘The reason for 
this, and the preponderance of the sterner sex, is a difficult matter 
to say anything about—considering our lack of knowledge of the 
animal’s original habitat, and our inability to say whether the 
conditions under which it is now living are such as to favour the 
development of one sex over that of the other. 

Already—that is, within a month of its discovery —-the scientific 
world has come to differ over the affinities of the little stranger. 
Professor Allman, whose name is never to be mentioned without 
the respect due to an authority in things medusoid, says that the 
new jelly-fish represents a half-way house between two distinct 
groups of jelly-fishes; whilst Professor Lankester maintains its 
place as a member of a well-known group of meduse. The 
attachment of its tentacles is peculiar; for, whilst ordinarily these 
organs are simple prolongations of the edge of the bell, in the 
Limnocodium they arise from above the bell’s margin. The num- 
ber of tentacles is extremely numerous, and so also is the number 
of the sense-organs, or ‘ ears,’ at the edge of the bell. Dr. Allman 
says the latter bodies average 128 in number, and, curiously 
enough, there are no ‘eye-spots,’ or ocelli. The polypite, or cen- 
tral mouth, is relatively large, and the mouth has four lips. Mr. 
Romanes records the interesting fact that the mouth of this new 
species will move over towards any part of the bell that is touched, 
just as the mouth of a well-known jelly-tish (Tiaropsis) unerringly 
indicates the part of the body which has been irritated. If the 
margin of the fresh-water form be cut away, the mouth is no longer 
able to indicate the part touched; whereas in Tiaropsis such an 
operation does not interfere with the ‘ indicating’ or ‘ pointing’ 
power of the mouth. This fact shows clearly enough that the 
nervous elements of the fresh-water jelly-fish are more specially 
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localised in the margin of the bell than are those of Tiaropsis. 
The latter, in other words, appears to have attained a higher phase 
of nervous development than its fresh-water neighbour. 

One of the most important questions connected with the new 
medusa is that of its origin, and occurrence in fresh water. Mr. 
Romanes has been experimenting on this subject. A marine 
medusa suddenly transferred to fresh water and left there, re- 
mains motionless until it dies. Fifteen minutes in fresh water 
kills an ordinary jelly-fish, When the new medusa, on the other 
hand, is placed in sea-water at 85°, it exhibits passiveness in about 
a minute ; and it may ultimately die, even when restored to fresh 
water. Similar or analogous results follow the immersion of the 
new jelly-fish in weak solutions of salt water; and Mr. Romanes 
argues that the change of constitution which has adapted a marine 
jelly-fish to fresh water is more sweeping than that which could 
adapt a salt-water species to live amongst brine. ‘Sea-water is 
now more poisonous to the modified ’ (or fresh-water) ‘ species thap 
is fresh water to the unmodified’ (or marine), says Mr. Romanes ; 
and one can but agree with this naturalist when he argues for the 
marine ancestry of the fresh-water jelly-fish and for its gradual 
modification through life in the brackish water of estuaries, to an 
existence in the fresh water of rivers. Such an hypothetical case 
is not unparalleled elsewhere in the animal world. One has only 
to think of the case of the opossum-shrimp (Mysis relicta) of the 
fresh-water lakes of Northern Europe and of North America. 
This crustacean is barely distinguishable from the Mysis oculata 
of the Arctic seas. Now, we have evidence that the lakes of 
Norway and Sweden were once mere arms of the sea, and were 
converted into lakes by physical change. Hence Mysis oculata 
of the sea has become Mysis relicta of the lakes by the slow modi- 
fication of its constitution due to the change in surroundings, just 
as the fresh-water jelly-‘Ssh, once marine, has become modified for 
a new existence. As Mr. Romanes remarks of the new jelly-fish: 
‘If an animal so exceedingly intolerant of fresh water as is a 
marine jelly-fish may yet have all its tissues changed so as to 
adapt them to thrive in fresh water, and even die after an ex- 
posure of one minute to their ancestral element—assuredly we can 
see no reason why any animal in earth, sea, or anywhere else, may 
not in time become fitted to change its element.’ 

Medusa-life has its oddities like higher existence, and one of 
the most curious habits of the race consists in their occasionally 
affording shelter and lodging to fishes and to other organisms. 
Such a condition is known to be illustrated by the Awrelia aurita, 
whose history has already been noted. A small fish, probably the 
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Merlangus carbonarius (or ‘ Poddlie’ of juvenile fishers in Scot- 
land), has been seen to accompany this medusa in its movements ; 
residing within the bell, and darting out when the jelly-fish turned 
over so as to bring the mouth of the bell uppermost in the water. 
Such association with fishes is known to occur in other species of 
jelly-fishes ; and even tropical sea~anemones are known to lodge, 
if not likewise to board, certain small fishes in their interior. Such 
conditions probably illustrate to us the beginnings of ‘ parasitism ;’ 
since, when mere association and companionship become replaced 
by the entire dependence of one being on another, we reach a stage 
represented before our eyes to-day by the internal parasites which 
molest even man’s estate and cause disease or death through their 
infestation. Almost equally interesting is the following statement 
which, under the heading of ‘A Curious Incident,’ is contained in 
a newspaper cutting of last year’s date :— 

‘ A correspondent of the ‘* Western Morning News” gives an 
interesting description of the voyage of the “Crocodile.” In the 
course of his observations he says: “On September 21 the ship 
crossed the Equator early in the morning. On the following 
night a most curious circumstance occurred, which would hardly 
be credited. The ship was stopped by jelly-fish, which, shortly 
after one o’clock, appeared in myriads as far as the eye could reach, 
and the thousands of luminous bodies floating upon the water gave 
the appearance of a scene from fairyland. Some of the fish got 
into the strainers of the condensers and blocked the holes, so that 
the water could not enter, and the result was that the vacuum 
went down and then disappeared entirely. The condensers after- 
wards became so heated that we had to stop steaming altogether, 
take off the strainers and clear them. Three attempts were made 
to steam, and each failed from the same cause. In this way we 
were delayed no less than five hours; but at daybreak the fish 
sank, and the ship was able to proceed. The same thing occurred 
again on the following night, the ship being delayed four hours.’ 

Summing up this brief recital of the history of jelly-fishes, the 
question now awaits us as to the deliverance which modern natural 
history may make respecting the origin of the jelly-fishes them- 
selves, and of their relations with the fixed and rooted zoophyte 
stocks. The explanation which modern zoology is prepared to 
afford respecting these matters is founded necessarily upon the per- 
fectly rational dictum that the history of an animal’s development 
furnishes us with the means for tracing its origin and descent. 
Regarding the varied universe of life as having been evolved from 
originally simple forms—just as to-day we see from the shapeless 
and uniform germ or seed the complex and intricate animal or 
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plant arise—we should find small difficulty in discerning in the 
history of the jelly-fishes a clue to the origin of their race, and 
possibly to that of the zoophyte stock likewise. If one stage in 
the common development of. zoophytes and jelly-fishes may be 
credited with representing, more typically than another, the ele- 
mentary form of the race, one might reasonably lean towards the 
hydra tuba as illustrating this primitive type. And not merely is 
the Hydra tuba the initial stage in the development of the special 
forms of jelly-fishes already mentioned. It also represents the 
permanent form of the common hydra of our pools, and it recalls 
the first beginnings of the zoophyte, ere the process of budding has 
produced the compound and connected colony. In both cases, the 
jelly-fish type arises from the fixed zoophyte stock, and this latter 
originates, in turn, from the simpler type of the Hydra tuba. If, 
therefore, speculation is content to be guided by the light of facts 
as they stand, such theorising will accept some primitive hydra- 
like animal as the root-stock of the jelly-fish race. Such a con- 
clusion is likewise supported by the pregnant fact that the hydra 
stage is one of those halting-places in development common to all 
animals. In this case it has apparently formed the starting-point 
for the evolution of new races and groups of beings. Free jelly- 
fishes, like Pelagia, which pulsate in all their independence of 
zoophytes, and in whose development no Hydra tuba stage is 
found, represent, on this theory, the most specialised and highly- 
developed forms of the group. In their development the pano- 
ramic display of the stages in their past history has been modified, 
and here and there obliterated, through the operation of causes 
beyond our ken. Their independence has been attained possibly 
through better adaptation to the free life of the ocean, but their 
former connection with the rooted zoophytes and with past-and-gone 
types of zoophyte life cannot be doubted. Otherwise, the fact that, 
before our waiting eyes to-day, zoophytes produce medusz, and 
true jelly-fishes in turn exhibit a zoophyte stage in development, 
has no meaning, and must prove, as hard facts do to the pre- 
possessed understanding, but stumbling-blocks and causes of 
offence. Bound up in the history of a jelly-fish we thus find 
problems which directly concern the origin of the whole universe 
of life. And it may well be maintained that it is in these mental 
pathways which, from a study of commonplace things, lead out- 
wards to the great questions of existence, that the highest aims 
and greatest triumphs of science are to be sought and found. 
ANDREW WILSON. 
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CHAPTER XXVII. 


What contrast here! 
Repose, and solitude, and healthy ways.—R. Bro wnina. 


Ovr unlucky artist in Chaucer Street was, at the present time, 
in a state of mind that was anything but favourable to the pro- 
duction of works of art. Day after day he moved big canvases to 
the light, or made preparations for impairing the beauty of large, 
well-strained pieces of white paper; but that done, the work in con- 
templation advanced no further. He was out of love with himself, 
with pictures, and with everything. What a happy fellow he had 
thought himself until he learned that the young girl to whom he 
had been able to render some slight service in that unlooked-for 
imprisonment at Blair Angus was no other than Olive Brooke! 
Until the day of that discovery, he had found no difficulty in 
adhering faithfully to the wise resolutions which he had made 
while abroad ; but it was hard indeed now to acquiesce in the con- 
viction that she could never be more to him than a beautiful re- 
membrance, and that it would be folly to play with the dream of 
her ever becoming his wife. Until then his work had been, as he 
intended that it should be, happiness enough for him; until then 
the unloveliness, and smallness, and poverty-stricken appearance of 
his own home and all around it had never grated on his artistic 
sense: they were part of his scheme of life, and he had never counted 
on living otherwise. It had been his wish to sit lightly on the 
world, and to have as few cares and responsibilities as possible, so 
that nothing might interfere with the calm of mind essential to 
the production of good pictures. He would have a dwelling-place 
which he could shut up when he went into the country, without 
caring whether rust and moth did their worst, and with nothing to 
tempt thieves to break through and steal. He felt now that he had 
succeeded admirably so far as thieves were concerned—but what 
would a fair young wife say to such a home? He had set out with 
the conviction that no one could serve art with perfect fidelity 
who was not free, as regarded the best part of his work, to paint 
exactly what he liked and with what amouni of pains he liked, 
without caring whether such pictures, which would be the full ex- 
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pression of his most cherished thoughts, found purchasers or not. 
He thought, therefore, that every man who believed himself born 
to be an artist ought to fix a certain sum as that on which he 
could live in sufficient comfort to bring out the best that was in 
him, to strive by all fair means to gain this competence, and, that 
done, to dismiss money-making from his mind for ever. What 
elaborate selfishness all this appeared to him now! He had, up to 
this time, kept himself true to his theory easily enough ; there had, 
indeed, been a certain pleasure in the extreme monotony of toil to 
which he had pledged himself, with its one well-defined ambition— 
that of doing good work. What were solitude and austerity of 
life to the enthusiasm of youth, all on fire with the changeful splen- 
dour and evanescent even though everlasting beauty of nature? 
Science as well as religion had had its martyrs; why should not 
the new science of aspects, the exact knowledge of the beauty of 
natural phenomena, claim the devotion of a life? But no such de- 
votion, even though keeping well on the safe side of martyrdom, 
would bear thinking of for a moment together with the idea of a 
wife born and bred in luxury. It would be impossible to ask such 
a one to share such a life, and cruel to test the sublime unselfish- 
ness of the sex at the expense of his peerless Olive. But, in spite 
of himself, the dream had come back to him, and the conflict of 
realities along with it. He could not but take stock of himself, of 
what he possessed, of what he had done, and of what more he was 
likely todo. Of his place as a painter he could scarcely judge, 
even if he had one; but he knew that his balance at the bank was 
mightily insignificant. At the age of eighteen he had found him- 
self an-orphan without a single near relation. His father had 
made a great sacrifice to give him a good education, and had left 
him all he had, which was five hundred pounds and not another 
penny. Three months later, Mr. Keithley had left him five hun- 
dred more, with, as before said, the express condition that he should 
spend it in.travelling and improving himself. He invested the 
money bequeathed to him by his father in the safe and unfluctuat- 
ing Funds: this, too, was part of his plan ; he would not fret his soul 
with share lists, or rises and falls in the market, but would commit 
his nest-egg of peace to the guardianship of Our Lady of Thread 

needle Street. This done, he felt quite rich and moneyed, and, as it 
seemed to him that this little bit of self-sacrifice was one step 
towards gaining both his mistresses, he was happy and hopeful. 
At that time, indeed, his future life seemed to unroll itself in bright 
colours before him. Painters whose opinion he valued spoke in 
high terms of his chances of professional distinction. Mr. Keithley’s 
money had provided him with means to travel and see and study 
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and sketch beautiful things of all kinds, without any feeling of 
culpable self-indulgence or extravagance; when it was all spent, he 
would come home and work harder than ever. After his return to 
England he had several successes, was elected associate of the Old 
Water-Colour Society, sold some pictures in the R. A., and got 
some commissions ; in fact, was as happy as could possibly be, until 
he again saw Olive, and again could not help allowing her image to 
flit before his eyes. It was a pity; but somehow his plans, his 
theories, his prim mapping out of the future—his little arrange- 
ments, so to speak, with fortune—fell to pieces completely ; a new 
planet had swum into his ken ; another desire beside that of attain- 
ing unknown heights in art, and one inconsistent with it, had taken 
possession of his mind. Life had become all at once not worth 
living, unless he could win a prize for which he saw no chance 
of being able to equip himself so as even to become a competitor ; 
for he well knew that, of all avenues to wealth and fame, that in 
which his steps were set was the longest, the most laborious, the 
least captivating in the eyes of the world. 

No wonder his painting did not prosper as usual, and that 
subtleties of colour and form, though ever so well planted in his 
memory, became tangled and confused in his drawing. He thought 
of Byron’s wish to have ‘ something craggy to break his mind upon,’ 
which, in his own case, would be a good, solid bit of natural fact to 
copy to the very life. He threw down his brush and exclaimed, 
‘T’ll go into the country at once and forget her!’ 

His faithful cat could not understand him. His conduct was 
so very unlike what she expected from him. She jumped on his 
knee and curled herself up into a soft ball. ‘ Puss,’ said he, ¢ you 
and I are not half so happy together as we used to be.’ 

Pussy might have told him to speak for himself. She, with 
her fair portion of all his meals, with a place by his warm fire, and 
a fat sparrow of her own catching twice or thrice a week, had no 
complaint to prefer against life’s dealings with her; but, not to 
seem disagreeable, she diligently kneaded him with her feet and 
purred. 

‘A telegram for you, sir,’ said his servant, entering in dismay. 
Morrison read the pink paper, and its message was this: ‘Gale 
from the north-east. Heavy sea on outside. Stone seats swept off 
East Pier. Schooner ashore on Scaur. From Cuthbert Pickering, 
St. Hilda’s, to W. K. Morrison.’ 

‘Tl go!’ cried Morrison. ‘I am doing less than nothing 
here.. I told Pickering to telegraph to me whenever there was 
any chance of a tremendous gale; I'll go at once.’ 

He brought his portmanteau into the studio, and, having 
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crammed it to the last gasp with painting materials, began to 
wonder what he was going to do about taking some clothes away 
with him—he always thought of painting things first. ‘It won’t 
do to go to St. Hilda’s without lots of clothes to get wet in !’ thought 
he. ‘How those waves do come down on one! The nastiest way 
of looking at a sky that I know is through a great, dirty, yellow- 
coloured mass of water that is just going to fall on one!’ 

Having, somehow or other, packed a sufficiency of clothes to get 
wet in, he drove off to the Great Northern, and arrived there just 
in time to take his ticket and telegraph to Mrs. Pickering to make 
ready for him. 

‘I have done right,’ said he. ‘ Work out-of-doors is out of 
the question, but I'll get some good study at St. Hilda’s. If 
this wind holds, the seas will be magnificent, and I can’t afford to 
spend my life in pursuing a shadow.’ 

He was determined to drive Olive out of his head. He read all 
the way down. How cold and wintry the journey was, and how 
difficult it was not to think of that other railway journey not three 
months before ! 

It was midnight before he reached St. Hilda’s, and the station 
was nearly dark; no one was there but two or three officials, and 
they were only awaiting the arrival of this last train to shut the 
doors and go home to their beds. St. Hilda’s was a terminus, and, 
except during the fishing and bathing seasons, trains were never 
crowded. When Morrison stepped on the platform, he was met by 
a friendly cab-driver who was an old acquaintance of his. ‘I 
suppose there are not many people here now that the weather is so 
stormy ?’ said Morrison. 

‘Bless you, sir, no! There’s not been a job by the mail train 
for the last month.’ 

Morrison resigned himself to be a ‘ job,’ and was driven along 
the quay-side nearly as far as the pier, for on his first visit to St. 
Hilda’s he had chosen Mr. Pickering’s lodgings as giving him the 
best opportunity of studying fishermen and fishing boats, and the 
splendid old red houses on the opposite side of the harbour, under 
every varying effect of light and atmosphere. As he drove along 
by the water’s edge, his eyes rested in delight on certain well- , 
remembered landmarks of a place which had a great hold on his 
regard. There were the lights of the old town, and the larger 
lamps which marked the line of the long flight of steps to the 
church at the very top of the wind-swept cliff. The town was lost 
in rich black shade, but the church above stood out squat and dark 
against a wild and storm-rent sky. Large clouds were hurrying 
by, or spreading thin films over a frosty, cold moon. He heard 
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the boom of the sea as it beat against the pier. He felt another 
man, full of excitement of eye and mind; and when the carriage 
stopped, if he had not had some regard to the proprieties of life, 
he would at once have made his way to the end of the pier to see 
if he could not get a peep at the wrecked schooner; but Mr. 
Pickering was smiling and bowing at the bottom of the steps, and 
his wife, kindly soul, was smiling from ear to ear at the top, and a 
great fire was blazing in the sitting-room, and on a footstool in 
front of it was a tabby cat. Mrs. Pickering showed her to him and 
said : 

‘ We’ve setten the poor cat afore t’ fire, sir, because that was 
how you always liked to have her. I reckon she’ll remember you. 
Oh, please, sir, never think nothing of your luggage; our Cuthbert 
will see to that, won’t you, Cuthbert, honey? and Mr. Merrison, 
sir, just you sit down and get something to eat while it’s warm and 
comfortable.’ 

It was warm and most comfortabie, and Mrs. Pickering brought 
it herself, and, in the fulness of her joy at having a lodger whom 
she liked back in her house in the very depth of winter, when no 
one else ‘ was let,’ chattered and waited on him at the same time. 
What a supper she had provided for him! First came a dish of 
ham and eggs, and then some chops, and after that appeared a 
chicken roasted toa turn. ‘I know you like a nice tender young 
chicken,’ said she, ‘ and after that you’ll have !? 

‘Good Heavens! Don’t kill me, Mrs. Pickering!’ 

‘Kill you, sir—no, Lord love you, I'll not do that, but you are 
tied to be hungry after your long cold journey.’ 

_ Are there many visitors here?’ he asked, by way of a grim 
joke, for he still heard the great waves crashing down on the east 
pier, and the wind moaning outside. 

‘Visitors! Bless you, no, sir! There’s not a visitor in the 
place but you and a family next door.’ 

‘It was very good of Mr. Pickering to tell me about the 
schooner coming ashore. I was determined to set off at once, as 
soon as I heard it was there.’ 

Mrs. Pickering’s face fell. ‘She has gone clean to pieces, sir: 
“but there’s a brig run aground in the harbour—maybe she'll 

do ?’ 

Maybe, indeed! How Morrison wished for daylight ! 

Next morning he rose early. The fresh sea air made him feel 
light and happy, the thought of the view which lay before his 
windows stimulated him as nothing in London could have done, 
and he ran to pull up his blind with much of the joyful flutter of 
childhood when on the edge of a new delight. St. Hilda’s was 
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divided into an old town and a new one, separated by, the harbour 
and river, and connected by a picturesque bridge which was always 
being opened to let some strange old-fashioned craft pass through. 
Steep cliffs rose on both sides of the river, and both were densely 
crowded with fine old red-tiled houses which rose tier above tier 
from the water’s edge to within a few feet of the top. The only 
difference was that the cliff under which Morrison’s small abode 
nestled was surmounted by rows of modern lodging-houses, on 
which he was only too glad to turn his back, and that opposite to 
him was crowned by a magnificent fragment of an abbey, a 
stately manor-house much of which had been built of stones 
pilfered from the monastery, and one of the strangest and most 
picturesque churches in the kingdom. As Morrison drew up his 
blind, he saw it quietly brooding over the crowds of gravestones 
which lay around it in such profusion as to whiten the top of the 
cliff. Below, the habitations of the living were just beginning to 
look rosy and bright in the sunshine, and with one consent all the 
chimneys in the place were sending up their little shafts of smoke 
and plainly declaring to all the world that it was now the break- 
fast hour in St. Hilda’s. How lovely the sun-tinged smoke was, 
and how exquisitely beautiful the vision of the ruin above, silver- 
grey in the frosty morning mist! But suddenly he saw another 
sight which filled him with a still keener delight. The brig which 
had come ashore, and which he had till this moment forgotten, was 
lying just under the east cliff—it he had had the arranging of it 
himself, he could not have put it in any place where it would have 
come better in a picture which he had long wished to paint of the 
town from that side of the river. He hurried over his breakfast, 
for he knew that the brig would not be there long. He must 
work like a horse all day, and then, if Providence would but send 
him the sight of a fine sky, his picture, with that brig in the fore- 
ground, would do. The storms of the preceding days had cleared 
the air, the day was bright, and the cold intense. The sea had 
not yet gone down, and a broad belt of snowy white marked the 
limit of the dreaded Scaur, as the floor of rock was called which 
ran out to sea for a good quarter of a mile, on one side of the 
harbour. All of this was covered now. He made ready to go out; 
but just as he was taking a last look at the state of the tide, he 
caught sight of a table which was being placed in the bay window 
of the next house. It was not so much the table that interested 
him, as the fact that a glass of pure water was set on it, and this 
in the month of January seemed to betoken the neighbourhood of 
a brother artist. ‘ Confound the fellow!’ cried he, ‘he is going 
to pounce on my brig! Who would have thought of any artist 
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being here in such weather as this!’ A drawing-board was then 
propped up on the table, but the hands which performed that deed 
seemed to be very small ones. Then came a colour-box, and after 
that the artist sat down; but still Morrison saw nothing but the 
hands aforesaid and a fragment of wrist and sleeve, but the wrist 
was a very slender one and the sleeve was of peacock blue! 
‘Some poor girl must be going to make a mess of that subject!’ 
was the thought which ran through the arrogant masculine mind. 
‘Well, she won’t find it easy! Those houses, for one thing, will 
give her a peck of trouble.’ As he crossed the road, he cast one 
upward glance at the sketcher, but he saw nothing but her shining 
dark hair and patiently bent head, and in another minute the 
heart-kindling picturesqueness of the scene before him had driven 
everything else out of his mind. 

* How long will that brig be there?’ was the question he put 
to the first sailor he met. 

‘Not very long if they are wise! She'll soon strain herself all 
to pieces if she stops there. I should think they’ll lose no time in 
getting her cargo off her, and then I make no doubt but she'll 
float.’ 

‘ How did she come to grief?’ 

‘ She missed her course a bit, and ran aground directly—it was 
done last night, sir. Maybe you saw her?’ 

‘No. I was not here. What is her cargo?’ 

‘Wood. She’s just come from the Baltic. They'll soon un- 
load her and get her off when the tide flows.’ 

That, as Morrison knew, would be at seven; so he hurried 
across the bridge to the east or opposite pier, resolved to work till 
dark. When the sun set, it did so in a flood of orange and crimson 
which translated the houses before him into a beatific vision. 

He was more happy than tongue can tell in doing his best to 
seize on this bit of heaven-sent beauty, and he walked home in 
grateful thankfulness. 

He had forgotten all about his sister in art; but just as he was 
about to cross the road to go in, he chanced to look up, and stand- 
ing at the window of the house next to his was a girl looking out. - 
The room was full of a blaze of fire-light and it illumined her 
face. It was a very charming face, but it seemed to him that he 
had seen it before. . 

‘ Mrs. Pickering,’ cried he, for he met her as he went in, ‘ who 
is the lady who is lodging next door ?’ 

‘She is an artist, sir, and a pretty gcod one by what our Cuth- 
bert tells me, and rely he is a capital judge of what.a pictur ought 
to be!’ 
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*Do you happen to know her name ?’ 

‘Her name is Keithley, sir—Miss Rosamond Keithley. She 
has been here better than a month with an aunt.’ 

Rosamond Keithley! How strange! That was the name of a 
niece of his dear old friend’s, He had seen her once or twice at his 
house, but he chiefly recollected her as the delighted partaker of a 
pleasure he always allowed himself when he went there—that of 
looking over Turner’s England and Wales, one of Mr. Keithley’s 
most treasured possessions. ‘ Does she paint, do you say?’ 

‘ Almost as hard as you, sir—I am sure, if it was me, Id tire.’ 

‘ And is she pretty ?’ 

‘She is that pretty, sir, you might take and frame her for a 
pictur !’ 


CuarTteR XXVIII. 


Work apace, 
Honest labour bears a lovely face.—DEkkER. 


‘ Sue is that pretty, you might take and frame her for a pictur !’ 
had been Mrs. Pickering’s words when speaking of the beautiful 
young lady who was lodging next door; but Morrison was so full 
of the beauty of that brig, that he never thought of anything else 
for a fortnight. He made ‘ our Cuthbert ’ take down a bed, and 
thus converted an upstairs bedroom, with a good sky-light, into a 
very fair studio, and set to work at once to transfer to canvas as 
much of the charm of the scene which had taken possession of his 
mind as he could. He worked from daybreak to dusk, carried on 
with one burst of enthusiasm, never flagging, and hardly allowing 
himself time for a breath of air or a mouthful of food. As for. 
Olive, he had no time to think of her, so absorbing in its intensity 
was his desire to make his own of what he had seen. He never 
once thought about how he was succeeding—he only knew that he 
was very happy. From time to time, he ran out to study some 
detail, and then back to his work, as to the greatest joy the world 
could give him. 

Interruptions were few at St. Hilda’s, but in order to have 
none at all, he had locked his door. Perhaps he was rather afraid 
of his talkative landlady. One day, however, he heard a knock given 
with much sacrifice of knuckles, and, looking round, he saw that a 
note was being pushed under his door. After a while, he conde-- 
scended to pick it up, not without accompanying the action by 
one or two remarks not intended for the ear of the public, It. 
was a pretty-looking note enough, and written bya lady. He 
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opened it, hot at the moment liking it any the better for that fact. 
The letters he received from ladies were usually appeals for help 
and guidance in the thorny paths of art, and he, alas! felt his own 
feet bruised and failing at every turn. He read the note .— 


Mrs. Reuben Keithley presents her compliments to Mr. W. K. Morrison, 
whose arrival in St. Hilda’s has only recently become known to her. As an 
old friend of her family, Mrs. Keithley hopes Mr. Morrison will call and see 
her. She herself has not the pleasure of his acquaintance, but her niece well 
remembers seeing him when she was a child, and on a visit to her late uncle 
in London. If Mr. Morrison would kindly call about three o’clock to-day, Mrs. 
Keithley would esteem it a great favour. She is very anxious to have a good 
professional opinion of her niece’s sketches in water-colours. Miss R. Keithley 
has lately devoted much time to drawing, and her ambition is to make as it 
were a profession of it. This, however, Mrs. Keithley feels, ought not to be 
encouraged unless her talent is a very decided one, as otherwise such a decision 
could only be productive of disappointment. 


‘One can’t escape worry even at a place like this!’ cried he, 
‘but I ought to go.’ He had once or twice already vaguely 
thought that it was his duty to show some civility to these people 
next door—that is, if they were related to his Mr. Keithley; but 
then he was not by any means sure of this, and did not know how 
to find out. He scribbled a line to say he would be there at the 
time named, and then tried to ignore the break in his work. 


Mrs. Reuben Keithley was an invalid lady, kind in manner 
and pleasant of face. Miss Rose was out, of which he was glad, 
seeing that he had to pronounce an opinion of her work. 

‘IT have not told Rose that I have asked you to come,’ said 
Mrs. Keithley ; ‘ she is so very anxious to paint, that I should have 
been afraid to have let you see her sketches in her presence, lest 
you did not like them.’ 

‘Excuse my asking if there is any necessity for her doing work 
of some kind ?’ 

* Oh dear, no—no necessity at all! She has nothing from her 
own father; but the Mr. Keithley you knew left her a hundred 
a year, which is a very tidy little fortune for a girl, and she has a 
great many kind relations with whom she lives in turn; but they 
all detest the idea of her meddling with art professionally, and 
lead her rather a bad life about it. What she wants to know is, 
whether she has talent enough to justify her in making a strong 
effort to gain her point.’ 

‘But why not go on as she is doing now ?’ 

‘Oh, her love of painting is really a passion, and she does not 
believe that her work will ever be of any value unless she sets about 
it as a man would do, and takes her chance of all the ups and downs 
and severe criticisms of a professional career. She tells me, Mr. 
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Morrison, that she will never hear a word of truth about the things 
she does so long as she is only an amateur, and never can know 
whether she is right or wrong.’ 

‘ There is a great deal of truth in that, and I dare say she likes 
the excitement of making her way.’ 

‘She does; but all the Keithleys hate it—they are furious at 
the idea of such a thing, and the end will be that they will make 
themselves very unpleasant to her. Iam a poor, weak-willed in- 
valid—she likes being with me, for I let her have all her own way.’ 

The drawings were decidedly good for an amateur. Morrison, 
however, saw some great faults in them, and was honest enough to 
say SO. 

‘You would be doing my niece a very great kindness if you 
would repeat all this to her—I am sorry to say that my poor head 
will never carry a quarter of what you have told me.’ 

‘I shall be delighted if I can be of the slightest service to 
Miss Keithley—I ought to be, I am sure, considering the name she 
bears.’ 

‘Thank you; that’s how I said you would feel! She will be 
here in a minute. The fine day tempted her out, but she has 
only gone to Rastwick by the cliffs ; she went at two, and said that 
she would walk back by the Scaur.’ 

‘The Scaur!’ cried Morrison, ‘I hope not !—how terribly 
foolish !’ 

‘Foolish! Why?’ exclaimed Mrs. Keithley, in great alarm. 
‘There is no danger, I hope? The tide is all right for her—it 
won’t be high till half-past five.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Morrison, bethinking himself, ‘ but it’s so dreadfully 
slippery there !’ 

‘Oh, she won’t mind that—she is very sure-footed. She ought 
to be here soon. Let us see if she is in sight. She said I was to 
look out of the window and watch her going up the Scaur-ladder, 
and along the side of the cliff there, at a quarter tofour. That’s 
why I asked you to call now, Mr. Morrison: I thought she would 
just come in at the end of our talk, and hear what you have to tell 
her about her drawings without the nervousness of being present 
while you were examining them.’ 

‘ Her work is beautiful!’ cried Morrison; ‘ but I must not stay 
to see her now—I have an engagement—excuse my going away so 
suddenly—I must—I’ll run in again, if you will allow me.’ He 
went away as quickly as he could, for if that poor foolish girl had 
carried out her intention of going to Rastwick Bay by the cliffs 
and walking home by the Scaur so as to arrive at the Scaur-ladder 
at 3.45, the latter part of that plan could assuredly never be 
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carried out by her, for at 3.45 the way which led to the Scaur- 
ladder would be deep under the water. At least, he thought so ; 
for as he ran along the road to the boatman’s house, he began to 
feel uncertain about everything. It is so difficult to calculate the 
ebb and flow of anything so full of change as the tide, when life or 
death depends on your doing it accurately. Two days before, he had 
been on the pier just at high water, and for some reason connected 
with his work had made a note of the time, and now with whirl- 
ing brain he tried to add on the proper number of minutes per 
tide, so as to discover at what hour it would be high to-day. He 
was right—that time was half-past five. 

The boatman was not in; Morrison ran along the quay hoping 
to find some sailor, and still thinking and counting up chances all 
the way as he went. There would be no difficulty in rescuing her 
if he could but reach her with a boat, but it was now ten minutes 
to four, and by this time she must, if on the Scaur, be hemmed in 
by the tide and in an agony of fear. This was the special danger 
of the Scaur. You were caught ina trap unawares. There was 
a way down to the shore from the cliff opposite, by what was 
called the Scaur-ladder—a long flight of steep steps which bridged 
over the space between the pier and the cliff—and another about 
a mile and a half farther on, at Rastwick Nab. Both these points, 
however, jutted into the sea, and both were reached by the tide 
and deeply covered by it long before the mile and a half of smooth 
grey flooring which lay between them showed any sign of danger. 
None but those familiar with the place could know thai all escape 
by either of these ways would be cut off more than two hours before 
the tide seemed even to be getting high on the shore between them. 
How could a stranger know this? Your landlady would tell you 
that it was dangerous, and you went there and saw a mile or two 
of this glistening grey expanse stretching away before you, broad, 
level, and unbroken except by an occasional chasm or ledge in the 
rock, or tangle of seaweed ; and here were fossils, St. Hilda’s head- 
less snakes, and brittle belemnites, and pools full of the sea’s fallen 
stars, as the Scotch so prettily call the jelly-fish, and waifs and 
strays of carnelian and jet—you might spend hours in such a spot 
and not see half its treasures. But once too late for one place of 
exit, you were too late for the other also, and between the two was 
nothing but the greedy sea on the one hand, rushing open- 
mouthed at its victim, and a range of sea-cliffs which rose perpen- 
dicularly to the height of nearly three hundred feet and hemmed 
you in to your fate. 

Morrison thought of all these things till he was sick at heart; 
and though it was not ten minutes after his abrupt departure from 
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Mrs. Keithley before he had found a man and a coble, he counted 
the time by hours. The man nodded his head and said there was 
no time to lose, but that the sea was running rather strong, and 
he must have his mate with him. Morrison made no objection— 
ue himself was not much of a seaman, and all that he contributed 
to the undertaking was presence of mind and good will. He had 
run along the quay-side without seeing a sailor ; his newly-found 
man, David Smales, dived into a house and brought out a dozen 
directly, and in less than a quarter of an hour after leaving Mrs. 
Keithley’s, Morrison and two of them were pulling hard to the 
harbour’s mouth. 

* She will be safe enough for some time to come?’ said Morrison 
interrogatively. 

‘Yes, and maybe not know she’s in any danger,’ said one of 
the men. ‘That’s how they are! I’ve known us men row till we 
were fairly melted away, and just find the folks we had gone after 
a-sitting on a rock admiring the fine prospect, or a-picking up 
pretty shells on the shore, and never thinking how near they was 
to being drownded.’ 

‘ That’s better than getting into a great fuss and most bursting 
their hearts with fright,’ said his mate. ‘In a general way, when 
folks gets to this end of the Scaur, and finds the water’s up, what 
they takes and does is this, they sets off running as fast as their 
legs can carry them back to Rastwick Nab, and thinks that they 
will have time to get back that way, and that’s just what they never 
have, for the water’s high there quite as soon as it’s high here.’ 

‘It is so,’ said David Smales ; ‘ that’s the way Mr. Anderson got 
hisself drownded two years gone February. He was running as 
hard as he could, and we were rowing out to save him if he would 
ha’ letten us, but he never looked round, for all we kept hollerin’ to 
him, It’s a true saying that twice as many folks drownds them- 
selves as is ever drownded.’ 

‘ But was he drowned when you were so near with a boat ?’ 

‘Yes; we could neither get up to him nor make him hear—if 
he had run‘to us, instead of from us—but them as is born to be 
drownded won't die in their beds! It was a bad job.’ 

Outside the harbour it was very rough indeed, and more 
than once Morrison thought the coble would be dashed against 
the pier or swamped; but the men well knew how to manage her, 
and Morrison soon saw that there was no cause for anxiety. 

A strip of the Scaur was still uncovered, but it was rapidly be- 
coming narrower—no one was there—at least, Morrison could dis- 
cover no one, nor could the lynx-eyed sailors. He tried to peer 
into the clefts and crannies of the great lowering cliffs, but he saw 
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nothing that resembled a figure. The coble was now in smoother 
water, but great white waves were leaping up against the Scaur- 
ladder and dashing through the opening beneath it. Perhaps Miss 
Keithley had changed her mind about walking home this way, and 
at this very moment was safe and happy in her own home. This 
was just one of those cases where it had been necessary to act 
immediately if at all. If he had waited ten minutes more to see 
if she did not walk leisurely home by the usual every-day path, 
and she had not appeared, it would then have been too late to go 
off in search of her, and all chance of saving her would probably 
have been lost. 

‘TI see no one,’ said Morrison ; ‘ she can’t have come this way.’ 

The men, too, said they saw no one; but all three resolved that 
it was necessary to go quite to the extreme end of the Scaur before 
they could be sure that no one was there. They now pulled a 
little more slowly, and were able to speak to each other. 

‘Do you see that hump of rock astarn there, sir?’ inquired 
one of the sailors, nodding in the direction which he wished 
Morrison’s eyes to take. 

‘ Yes,’ replied Morrison. 

‘ Eight men was saved there, all by the sense of one dog.’ 

‘How so?’ asked Morrison, giving one quick look at this 
ledge with a history, and two long ones all around, to try to dis- 
cover Miss Keithley. 

‘They were in a schooner which had got on the rocks, sir, and it 
was driven right up there close to that great rock that projecks so, 
and all the crew was on deck looking for nothing less than death, 
and expecting she’d go to pieces every minute, when a dog they had 
with them just walked along the bowsprit, and made a bold 
jump on shore for life, and somehow got on that ledge, and what 
that poor four-footed dumb creature had done, the men thought 
they might manage to do too, and did it ; but when they were on the 
rock, they hardlins knew whether they would be washed off or not.’ 

‘ They were saved, I hope?’ 

‘ Ay, they were saved; but they had to stop shivering where 
they were all the night. It was better nor twelve hours before 
any one found out they were there, and when folks did see them 
the only way of getting them off was to haul them up the cliff. 
There was a terrible sea on for days. The men were most perished 
with what they’d gone through. My wife, poor woman, seed them 
all being marched up the street, each propped up with a man to 
help him along, and she gav’ them their fill of hot coffee, and set 
them afore t’ fire, and when I went in, she said, says she, ‘ Davie, 
honey, look here ; there’s the dog that’s saved eight men!’ | 
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All this long story had been told piece by piece, whenever the 
management of the coble left David a chance of using his tongue ; 
but for a minute or so, before he came to an end, Morrison had 
been looking at something, and suddenly he and the men also 
cried out in the same breath, ‘ What is that?’ For they had all 
three caught sight of a black something on a rock five or six feet 
from the ground, which might be a crouching figure. One of the 
men had a glass in his pocket and bade Morrison take it and look, 
but the point was otherwise determined, for she—it was a woman— 
rose to her full height, and waved a white handkerchief. She worea 
brown dress, and this had been the means of hiding her from their 
sight until they got nearer, but how was it that she had not seen 
them? One of the men answered this question by saying, ‘ Poor 
thing, she has not been able to look about her for crying, I reckon! 
Well, I’m sure I had made up my mind that she had gone home 
the other way, and that we’d just had our bit outing all for nothing.’ 

‘Row your hardest!’ cried Davie. ‘ Don’t let us wait till the 
water’s even with the rock, or well maybe be mashed to match- 
wood in five minutes !’ 

Morrison, in the presence of these two men who knew how to 
cope with an enemy of such terrific force, and who did it so quietly, 
felt himself a poor useless creature. They knew the danger of 
this expedition a thousand times better than he; but they had 
calmly accepted the duty of doing their best to save a fellow- 
creature, and did not make the least merit of it, 

‘Now, sir,’ cried one, ‘I’ll jump out and steady the boat a 
bit, and you'll get out and fetch the lady. Me and my mate 
must stick by the coble, or we'll lose her. Don’t waste one moment 
you can help.’ 

He did not lose a moment. He ran the twenty yards or so to 
the cliff where Miss Keithley was. Poor girl, she had climbed up 
as far as she could, but her farthest was much below high-water 
level. She was trying to get down to come to him, but was 
benumbed by cold and fear; for an hour or more she had been per- 
fectly aware that she stood face to face with death. He helped 
her down; she never spoke. He half dragged her to the coble, 
which the force of the sea rendered almost unmanageable, and 
which in unskilled hands must have been stove in by the rocks in 
a second. He never knew how he got her in. Once inside, she 
looked up in their faces and said, ‘Thank you, and thank God!’ 
and then she covered her face with her hands and sobbed con- 
vulsively. 

Now came the worst struggle of all against the full strength of 
the incoming tide; but the men prevailed, and bravely fought 
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their way to the harbour mouth. Miss Keithley sat quite still, 
possibly aware that there was still some slight degree of danger, 
more probably thinking only of the narrow escape she had had. 
As for Morrison, danger or no danger, he felt that he could have 
trusted himself anywhere with those two men, whose strong, reso- 
lute, hard-set faces delighted him so. And the whole town of St. 
Hilda’s was full of men like these: men with no knowledge but 
how to guide a boat through deep and angry waters, who won 
their daily bread by almost daily danger, who risked their lives for _ 
others freely and nobly; ofttimes dying the death of heroes, but 
seldom being heard of beyond the limits of their own town. 

They were close by the landing-stage now, and Morrison was 
giving his whole mind to steering the boat in with precision. As 
it glided to its place, he saw Miss Keithley looking uneasily at 
him. She seemed very ill, her lips were blue, and her face deadly 
pale. Still, she wanted to say something. 

‘What is it?’ he inquired kindly. 

‘My aunt,’ she said faintly ; ‘she is such an invalid. She 
must not be told about this; help me to keep it from her.’ 

He nodded, admiring her thoughtfulness, and then he began 
to help her out of the coble. 

She turned towards the men, who were rubbing their foreheads 
with their handkerchiefs and shirt-sleeves, and looked as if she 
wanted to wait to speak to them. 

‘Not to-day!’ said Morrison; ‘ you shall sec them to-morrow ; 
I will take you to see them at their own homes,’ he added, for he 
saw that she was not inclined to be hurried away from them now 
without expressing some part of her gratitude, though she was 
evidently unequal to any more excitement. ‘I promise I will take 
you,’ he said, and made her go. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Some that smile have in their hearts, I fear, 
Millions of mischiefs.—Jttrus Czsar. 


WE left Olive Brooke on her way to the Metropolitan’ Railway 
Station, hurrying with all speed to secure the evidence of a woman 
who professed to be able to restore her mother’s good name. She 
almost ran when once she had shut the hall door, but scarcely 
had she got to the top of King Street when she met Lady Brooke, 
who. had in reality been watching the two northern exits from the 
Square for nearly anhour. She had seen enough of the letter which 
Olive had that day received to show her that some meeting was in 
contemplation which it would be highly imprudent not to put an 
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end to at once. ‘You here, dear Olive!’ said she sadly, as if all 
feeling with regard to that young lady’s recent misdemeanour had 
departed, except the pain of wounded affection. ‘ Where are you 
going ?’ 

‘Oh, nowhere particular; I just came out,’ stammered Olive, 
with very rosy cheeks and much confusion. 

‘ You are quite sure that you had no particular object in com- 
ing out?’ said Lady Brooke sweetly—so sweetly that it almost 
seemed as if Olive might have confided every detail of her errand 
to her step-mother, without fear of exciting any other feeling than 
sympathy. 

Again Olive stammered—she was not an adept in the art of 
falsehood. ‘Quite sure,’ she said; but she did not look so very 
sure, after all. 

‘That’s right! Then, if you are quite certain that there is 
nothing else you wish to do, come with me toa shop round the 
corner. I was just on my way back to ask you to come and help 
me to choose some trimming for that old grey dress of mine. I am 
very glad I met you! By-the-by, Olive, you are rather a naughty 
girl to walk out in this way! You know I don’t like your going 
about alone.’ 

‘I know,’ replied Olive; ‘ but now and then you must let me do 
it. You were out, and I don’t like having a servant with me.’ 

‘Still, you really ought to have some one with you. Don’t do 
it again, Olive.’ 

Olive held her peace, for she knew that that very night she 
intended to go to the Carmelite Church, in the dark, and quite 
alone. She had, she feared, lost all chance of keeping the first 
appointment, and must keep the second. What a blessing that 
woman—whose name, to her great astonishment, she found that she 
had already forgotten—had given her this second chance of seeing 
her! To-night she would have no difficulty in going out. Lady 
Brooke was to dine in Leinster Square at eight, and Olive would 
have ample time to get to the Carmelite Church after her depar- 
ture. Feeling, therefore, easy on this point, she showed no vexa- 
tion at being thus carried off to a draper’s shop, and, when there, 
threw such an air of heartfelt earnestness and interest into all the 
questions under consideration, that Lady Brooke began to think 
that she could not have come out with any other object than that 
of spending an idle half-hour in the open air. 

‘I declare,’ cried that lady at length, ‘we have spent a whole 
hour in this shop! Do you know, it is actually four o’clock!’ 
Four o’clock, and at this very hour the writer of that letter was 


waiting for Olive at the appointed place! 
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‘My head aches!’ said Lady Brooke wearily as she walked 
homewards. ‘They do keep those shops so hot! I wish I had 
not come out, it is so horrible to have to sit through a long dinner 
when one’s head aches !’ 

Olive began to tremble a little lest she should again be dis- 
appointed, and said, ‘It is not far to Leinster Square; that’s a 
good thing, at all events.’ 

‘Oh, no, the distance is nothing ; besides, can send you in my 
place if I feel worse.’ 

‘Oh, please don’t do that. I couldn’t go out alone, and then I 
have hardly spoken three words to Lady Strathspey in my whole 
life!’ 

‘It was very rude of her not toinvite you, and if I go to-night 
I intend to make her aware that I think so—I shall be able to do 
that somehow—but if you did go, you wouldn’t have to go alone. 
Your Uncle and Aunt Raymond are invited, and they said they 
would call for me at a quarter to eight. How terribly we feel the 
loss of that carriage!’ Lady Brooke had sent back Dr. Brooke’s 
carriage in case Mrs. Brooke wished to use it, and very angry she 
was at having to give it up. 

The moment they were at home, Olive persuaded her step- 
mother to lie down on the sofa and rest. She did not wish to 
appear too desirous of getting rid of her, but secretly trembled 
with anxiety lest she should stayat home. ‘I'll go and leave you,’ 
said she. ‘If you sleep a while, you will feel better.’ 

‘I sleep!’ cried Lady Brooke ; ‘I am in too much pain to do 
that! Don’t leave me, dear. I hate being alone when I am ill.’ 

The truth was, she feared to let Olive go out of her sight lest 
she should steal away to confer with some enemy. Olive felt that 
she had better stay, so she sat down in a corner out of sight and 
tried to lay her plans for the evening. Come what might, she 
was resolved to keep this second appointment. Even if she were 
sent to dine at Lady Strathspey’s in her step-mother’s place, she 
would still keep it! Lady Brooke lay quietly on the sofa, and 
from time to time Olive inquired how she felt, and sometimes she 
felt better and sometimes worse ; but when seven o’clock came she 
said, ‘I think I’ll make an effort to go,’ and went to her room to 
dress. Much comforted by this, Olive also went to dress. She 

would have preferred to make no change in her attire, but dared 
not depart from any daily custom. In about half an hour, the 
two ladies came downstairs together; but just as Olive was about 
to obey a summons to go and eat her lonely little dinner, rejoicing 
in the thought that in another quarter of an hour her step-mother 
would be gone, and that she herself would have nothing to do but 
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throw on her ulster and hat, which were now lying ready in a dark 
corner of her bed-room, and go too, Lady Brooke said, ‘ After all, 
Olive, I’m afraid I can’t go! The moment I leave the sofa, the 
pain is as great as ever ; besides, it is so absurd to make myself 
miserable. Every one there would far rather have a nice bright 
girl like you to look at and talk to, than a headachy old married 
woman. You go, Olive ; you are ready.’ 

‘Very well,’ replied Olive, who knew that it was in vain to 
resist, and who had devised a bold scheme for the attainment of 
her wishes, while sitting for two hours by firelight. 

‘You don’t mind going, dear?’ inquired Lady Brooke search- 
ingly, for she could not be quite sure that her fugitive glimpses 
of Hannah Deanham’s letter had supplied her with a version that 
could be absolutely depended on. 

‘I’d much rather not go,’ began Olive; but, looking, up she saw 
that there were no signs of yielding in her step-mother’s face, so 
she most judiciously concluded with, ‘ but of course I'll go with 
pleasure, if it will save you any pain. 

‘Thank you. Yes; I really could not bear it.’ 

Under the white cloak which Olive threw over her dress she 
contrived to secrete a dark one, thin enough to go into a small 
compass, and then she returned to Lady Brooke, who had once 
more taken refuge on the sofa, and was too ill to be observant. 

‘There they are!’ cried she presently. ‘ Run down, Olive, 
or your Aunt Raymond will get out and begin talking to me and 
make you all too late.’ 

Olive obeyed with the greatest alacrity, for time was of the 
greatest importance to her; but as the door of the carriage was 
shut after her entrance, she screamed loudly, for the man had shut 
it too quickly, and had pinched her finger. This accident had 
been of her own contriving. She had made up her mind that it 
was better to go through life, if need were, with a slightly injured 
finger, than to fail to do what was of such vital consequence to her 
own mother. She had played her part thoroughly, and the tip of her 
finger was so much hurt that she could hardly restrain her tears. 

‘You had better go back, darling,’ cried both the Raymonds, 
in great distress. ‘ You can’t possibly appear amongst a number 
of strangers.’ 

‘Oh, I think I can,’ said Olive, who did not want to go back. 
‘It will be better before we get to Leinster Square. At any rate, 
I don’t like to give in without making an attempt to bear it. 
Suppose I go as far as Lady Strathspey’s house with you; and if 
my finger is better I'll go in, and if not, your man will be so good 
as to take me home again.’ 

YOu XL, NO, CLXYI, R 
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‘ Brave Olive!’ cried her Uncle Vincent. 

‘Poor child,’ cried her aunt; ‘how sorry lam! I can see 
what pain you are in.’ For Olive really was suffering sharp pangs, 
and expressed her anguish by various contortions. ‘ It would be 
absurd to punish yourself by spending all these hours in a strange 
house when you are in sucha state. You had much better go 
home! We must take youon with us now, for we are a little late, 
but don’t attempt to go in—go home, dear.’ 

‘If you really think I may, aunt———’ began Olive. 

‘Of course you may. It would be absurd to do anything else. 
Let Robert drive you home, and then send him off at once for a 
doctor. Or would it not be better if your Uncle Vincent went 
back with you?’ But Olive would not hear of that. No sooner 
had the Raymonds left her, than she said, ‘ Robert, please stop at 
the Carmelite Church on your way back. I want to go into it 
for a minute or so. Drive quickly, please.’ 

‘Young Miss wants to make some private perfession of faith,’ 
thought he ; but it was all one to him what she professed, he had 
nothing to do but obey. The Raymonds had been a little behind 
their time, and it was a quarter past eight when she reached the 
church ; but a quarter of an hour would make no great difference, 
her correspondent would surely allow as much grace as is accorded 
at adinner. Olive had already thrown her dark cloak over her 
light dress. ‘ Wait for me, Robert,’ said she; ‘wait just there, 
round that dark corner.’ Her intention was to bring the writer 
of the letter out of the church, and to ask her to sit in the 
carriage with her while their conversation lasted, and thus she 
hoped to escape all observation or interruption. She went into the 
church. It was nearly dark, and was quiet and silent. No service 
was going on; no one was kneeling on the third bench, either at 
the right end of it or at the left. Some few persons were kneeling 
in other parts of the church. She approached each of these in 
turn. Three of them were men, two girls, and there was one old 
woman. To be quite sure that she neglected no possible oppor- 
tunity, Olive sat down by the old woman and went through the 
prescribed formula. For this purpose she had taken a pair of 
dark gloves with her, but they produced no effect on the kneeler, 
and, convinced that she was not the person of whom she was in 
search, Olive rose to go nearer the door. There was no change in 
the aspect of that part of the church since she had gone away, 
no new person had entered; and, though she stood watching for 
some time, no one came. She went to the third bench and sat 
down, arranging her handkerchief and gloves as she had been 
bidden to do, and then once more she waited—not hopefully now, 
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but with eyes heavy with tears. It was very bitter to her to fail. 
She sat half an hour, and each moment that she stayed there the 
consciousness of her dear mother’s perfect and entire innocence 
became a more and more distinct and firm conviction. She felt 
absolute reliance on it, and trusted also in its being one day de- 
clared to all. Her tears fell no longer. She would wait and hope 
for the coming of that day. Still, she longed for the revelation to 
be made now. But, alas! none came; one by one, those who had 
been in the church when she entered, departed, and at last she 
felt that it was in vain to wait any longer. Not till she was 
nearly out of the church did she feel the pain of her finger. It 
was hurting her terribly, and had been doing so all the time she 
had been there, but the intensity of her thoughts had made her 
altogether unconscious of it. ‘If it hurts like this all night,’ 
thought she, ‘I shall not be able to close my eyes. I will go and 
ask the doctor what to do for it; he is sure to be able to stop the 
pain a little.’ 

Lady Brooke’s doctor lived in Young Street; Olive told the 
coachman to drive there. The doctor. was in, but the servant said 
that he had some friends dining with him ; still, he was sure ‘if 
Miss Brooke would wait a moment he would see her. The pain 
was so excessive, that Olive reluctantly consented. She did not 
like to intrude on him, but if she did not, she would have to wait 
until the last of his friends took leave. She was shown into a 
study with the usual medical equipment of arm-chairs and writing 
tables, and with four large Landseer engravings hanging one on 
each side of the room. She was tired of ‘Bolton Abbey in the 
Olden Time,’ and of vindictive stags, so she fixed her eyes on 
the ‘ Old Shepherd’s Chief Mourner,’ because Mr. Ruskin had writ- 
ten so much and so well about it. It was not so easy, however, 
to fix her thoughts on it; she could not. It was some time be- 
fore the doctor came; but Olive did not mind waiting—she was 
very near home now, and besides, she had just remembered that 
by this visit she had innocently supplied herself with an excellent 
excuse for having spent so much time on her way home. Lady 
Brooke would naturally think that she had spent all the time 
which had elapsed between her leaving the Raymonds and reach- 
ing home, in waiting for the poor old doctor. It was well that 
she had this excuse, for it was now after nine. Presently the 
doctor came, did something medical and comforting to the finger, 
and assured her that, though the injury she had received was ex- 
tremely painful, it would not be permanent. ‘ You know the 
pretty story about Mrs. Disraeli and her finger ?’ said he. 

Olive did not; so he told her how once, when going down to the 
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House with her husband when he was about to speak on some very 
important occasion, Mrs. Disraeli had met with the self-same 
accident which had just befallen his fair young patient. She 
had, however, for her husband’s sake uttered no cry of pain, and 
had not even let him know what had happened, lest it should dis- 
tract his thoughts from his speech.’ 

‘Ah!’ said Olive, ‘ that’s what I should so like to have done, 
but I screamed loudly ;’ then she remembered that the scream was 
a necessary part of her programme, and that she must go home. 
It was half-past nine when she gratefully bade the doctor good 
night, and in less than five minutes more she was at home. 

She went into the drawing-room at once to seek her step- 
mother; not anxious or excited now: her half-hour of meditation 
in the church had made her calm, resolute, and patiently watch- 
ful. In God’s good time she would know the truth and be able 
to establish it. Lady Brooke was not in the drawing-room—nor 
was she in her own room, for when Olive went upstairs she saw her 
step-mother’s door open, and, on going in to explain her own return, 
found it empty. She rang to inquire where Lady Brooke was. 
The maid knew nothing about her. She said she thought she was 
in the drawing-room. So Olive went back there to wait and to 
wonder until she came. At 9.55, to her great surprise, Lady Brooke 
walked in, dressed in her bonnet and an old grey waterproof, under 
which her pretty evening-dress was ruthlessly tucked up. It was 
of soft pearl-grey satin, and a bit of it had dropped down unawares. 
She had evidently not expected to find Olive at home so early, but 
had intended at once to take off her outdoor garments, arrange 
herself in invalid-fashion on the sofa again, and keep her absence 
from home a strict secret. So at least Olive thought from her 
manner, which showed her to be extremely disconcerted by this 
unlooked-for detection. She soon rallied and said, ‘ Olive, I am 
sure you must wonder where I have been; I’ll tell you,dear. My 
head grew worse every minute, so at last I took the sudden 
resulution to go and ask Mr. Seymour if he could not give me 
something to relieve it—-you know his house—it’s close by—so I 
put on my bonnet and this great loose cloak and went dressed any- 
how as you see, but when I got there the wretched man had gone 
out to see a patient, and I did not like to come back without seeing 
him, so I waited there a whole hour. It was not nine when I 
went, and it is nearly ten o’clock now, and I have been sitting in 
that stuffy little consulting-room of his all that time, with nothing 
in the world to do or look at but four Landseer engravings! If 
you would like to hear an accurate description of any of them, I 
can give it to you, for I have studied every detail of each picture.’ 
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Olive almost gasped at the magnitude of this untruth, for she 
herself had been sitting in that very room only a minnte or two 
before ; and besides that, she knew that Mr. Seymour had not been 
out to see any patient, but had, on the contrary, been entertaining 
friends at home. ‘Do you mean that you have just come from 
Mr. Seymour’s ?’ she said, thinking that Lady Brooke could not 
possibly be guilty of so black an untruth, and that there must be 
some great mistake. 

‘Yes; I have just left his house after waiting sixty weary 
minutes.’ 

‘But why did you not leave a message for him to come here, 
and come away yourself?’ 

‘Oh, I hadn’t the heart,—he has been out once this evening, and 
if I had done that, he would have run off here in a great hurry as 
soon as he came home, thinking I was in extremis.’ 

Olive wondered what to do—if she said, ‘I, too, have been at 
Mr. Seymour’s,’ it was like convicting Lady Brooke of falsehood. 
If she said nothing, the doctor himself would be sure on his next 
visit to say something which would reveal the fact that he had seen 
her. Let him do so: Olive would leave that to happen as it would. 
She did not know what to say, and made this very odd remark, ‘I 
wonder Aunt Ullathorne does not employ Mr. Seymour ; her doctor 
lives in Wimpole Street, and it is so nice to have one close at hand.’ 

‘Very!’ replied Lady Brooke; ‘ that’s why I chose this man ; but 
I did not expect him to keep me looking at his trumpery works of 
art for sixty minutes by his own clock. By-the-by, Olive, how do 
you happen to be at home so early? Has anything happened ?’ 

Olive in a few words explained the reason of her return, on 
which Lady Brooke cried with great eagerness, ‘But your finger 
must be attended to at once! I will send for Mr. Seymour.’ 

Olive recoiled. It was bad enough to know that her step- 
mother had not spoken the truth; but it would be terrible to be 
present when her falsehood was openly proclaimed, as it must 
infallibly be if Mr. Seymour were brought. After such an exposure 
her step-mother and she could no longer remain together—that 
would be impossible! Lady Brooke’s hand was on the bell, but 
slowly it fell down by her side. She had not rung—probably she 
dared not. Had she done so, Olive would have prevented her from 
summoning the doctor by telling her that she had only just left 
his house. As it was, Lady Brooke seemed to forget about sending 
for him, and for her father’s sake Olive let this rag of covering for 
her stepmother’s perfidy remain undisturbed; but for her own outcast 
and forlorn mother’s sake she determined to spend night and day 
in watching this treacherous woman with whom she now abode, 
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CuarTeR XXX. 


Well, which of these must take my life in hand ? 
Pray God it be the better.—SwinBuRNe, 


Morrison was still at St. Hilda’s, and had never once wished to 
leave it. He had made great progress with his big picture, and 
had begun another from Rastwick Nab; but he was not leading 
quité so lonely a life as before, for he had become very intimate 
with his new friends in the next house, and often passed his evenings 
with them. He found their companionship very pleasant, and though 
he sometimes told himself that he ought to stay at home and do 
some studies in black and white, he almost always went there in- 
stead. It was delightful to him to see how much he could do to 
help and encourage any one so sincere in her desire for help and 
guidance as Miss Rosamond Keithley. He did not think her 
exactly pretty—at least, not at first—but found a great charm in 
her perfect honesty and freedom from all trace of conceit and 
affectation. Her face was one which would naturally be thought 
beautiful by country-folks like the Pickerings, for she had a very 
exquisite colour and complexion, dazzlingly white teeth, and bright 
well-set eyes. They were large and dark, and looked thoroughly 
kind and honest. She was manifestly a woman who might be 
trusted implicitly, and really was very pretty ; but her beauty was 
entirely due to sweetness of nature. She was rather short, but 
had a good figure, a winning manner, and a splendid physique, 
She never tired, scarcely knew what a headache was; had heard 
of people who suffered from toothache, but was only acquainted 
with the malady by hearsay; and, notwithstanding her good 
health, was neither boastful nor boisterous, but a very quiet, 
gentle, helpful woman, with a marvellous gift of unselfishness. To 
her Morrison’s conversation, coloured as it was by his intense 
feeling for beauty, and his knowledge on so many points on which 
she felt herself to be so ignorant, was a perfect intellectual feast ; 
nevertheless, as she knew her aunt enjoyed talking, she for the 
most part contented herself with listening in delighted silence. 
Mrs. Keithley talked, questioned, and provoked discussion, and 
her niece played the part of listener until conversation either be- 
came too deep or too technical for her aunt, and then she herself 
spoke, and always in a way which proved to Morrison that she had 
been taking the closest interest in all that had gone before. 

It is always flattering to any man, young or old, to see a pair 
of bright eyes grow brighter when he has said anything remark- 
ably well, and Miss Keithley very often thought that he said 
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things remarkably well. Morrison began to look forward to the 
evening with pleasure, instead of regarding it—and all the time 
when the sun was absent from the sky—as little else than a certain 
number of hours during which he was torn away from the dear 
delight of colour. Miss Keithley was well acquainted with all 
that is best in literature and art, and was able to regard the 
course of the world with an intelligent interest. She and her 
quiet aunt made him more in love than ever with a life spent far 
from London and its distractions. Here were magnificent sights 
always before his eyes —he could work and paint, and live entirely 
free from all sordid care, for his expenses were almost nothing. 
It seemed monstrous to think of ever going back to London, with 
its stuccoed gentility and clamorous demands for the outlay of 
money which brings you neither comfort nor pleasure. Life at 
St. Hilda’s was altogether to his taste, and none the less so because 
of the absence of everything which reminded him of struggle, or 
competition, or desire of name or place. 

It was too cold for steady painting out-of-doors, but by not 
sitting too long at one time he could manage to get some study 
of detail on the spot; besides, every day brought with it some new 
effect of light or colour, and the splendour of the wintry sunsets 
was enough of itself to keep him where he was. Miss Keithley also 
was happier in her painting than ever she had been before. Mor- 
rison had given her exactly the help which she most needed, and his 
example, and the sight of his work, stimulated her to fresh effort. 

About two o’clock one afternoon she was on her way out, when 
at the door of the next house she saw Mrs. Pickering, with angry 
little eyes and face warmed up by indignation to a red that was 
by no means becoming. She was scolding at the top of her voice, 
and loudly proclaiming that deeds must follow words, unless she 
was attended to at once. A meek-looking woman with a baby in 
her arms, and two children hanging on her skirts, was receiving 
the outpouring of her wrath. 

‘It’s a sin and a shame that any one who slaves away as 
Mr. Merrison does should be “tewed” in this way, with a nasty, 
mischievous, good-for-nothing little abominable tyke like your 
Tommy, and when he comes in Ill just tell him what a set I have 
every day to get that lad to do his duty! If Ihad had my way, I’d 
ha’ made short work of him a very long time ago—that I would, 
I can tell you!’ 

Humbly the poor woman urged that it was not her fault—that 
she did her best ; but with no head (husband) to help her, and such 
a heavy handful of bairns to strive and struggle with, it was no 
wonder that a big boy like Tommy took advantage of her sometimes. 
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‘I'd advantage him!’ cried Mrs. Pickering; ‘I'd give him a 
good sound warming ; and if you like, ’ll doit! Just you send 
him here, and, my word, if once I begin, if I don’t make him know 
that it’s me that’s at him, and not you!’ 

‘Oh, honey, no!’ cried the poor mother, wiping her heated 
face with a ragged old shawl. ‘Many’s the time I’ve done all 
that myself, but it’s all to no use! He cares nothing for a thrashing 
when once the bat (blow) is off him—not he!’ 

‘What is the matter?’ inquired Miss Keithley. 

‘The matter’s this, Miss Keithley: this good woman has a 
lad whom Mr. Merrison hires for to carry his things to him at 
Rastwick ; he has half-a-crown a week, and nothing to do to earn 
it but to walk hisself along the cliffs every afternoon when it is 
fine, to meet Mr. Merrison, and give him the one bag and fetch 
back another that Mr. Merrison took out with him after break- 
fast—that’s all; and this afternoon my young gentleman has 
chosen to play truant.’ 

Morrison was painting a waterfall a mile beyond Rastwick in 
the morning, and, to lighten his heavy burden, did not carry with 
him the things he wanted in the afternoon, but had engaged this 
boy of nine, who had, however, in spite of Mrs, Pickering’s strong 
language, only once before failed him. 

‘Where is the boy ?’ 

‘Gone off in a boat with some men to dig for bait, and Mr. 
Merrison will have to do without his sketching things. I am 
that vexed I could just take and skin the boy!’ 

Couldn’t you go?’ said Rose Keithley to the boy’s mother. 

‘Me, ma’am? I couldn’t leave my bairns; they’d all do no- 
thing but shout and cry till they saw me back again with them. 
There’s plenty of boys : 

‘There’s no boys, nor men neither, to be had that Id trust 
with these things! They’d set the bag down on the church steps 
and begin to play chuckie-stones; besides, none of them would 
know where to take it.’ 

‘What are the things?’ cried Rose Keithley. ‘ Are they too 
heavy for me to carry? They can’t be, if a boy could carry them.’ 

On this Mrs. Pickering produced a sketching bag, carefully 
padlocked, lest the young gentleman should be seized with a 
sudden desire to finger its contents. Inside were two half-imperial 
drawing-boards ; they were heavy, but not beyond: Rose Keithley’s 
strength. She knew exactly where to find Morrison, for he had 
discussed the point of view of his drawing with her; so, after 
charging the two women to be sure to send the boy to bring back 
the sketching things used in the morning, she set out, hoping to 
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' arrive almost as soon as he would have done. It was a lovely 
afternoon, warm for the time of year, and everything looked 
. doubly beautiful for the soft veil of mist which was caused by the 
frostiness of the air. The sun was shining down on the old town, 
and wherever it was strong enough to break away this silvery veil, 
the intense red of the houses blazed forth. Such splendour of 
colour was almost inconceivable ; the houses glowed like richly- 
tinted fruits ; golden browns and ambers ran into purply reds and 
glorified crimsons; wreaths of smoke from the chimneys mingled 
strangely with the filmy mist, and the sunbeams caught both and 
tinged them with delicate gold, and they faded away in one place, 
disclosing new wealth of colour, or hid what had the minute be- 
fore seemed the very eye of the picture, but which, now that some 
new beauty had sprung into existence to take its place, was never 
so much as missed. There were one or two fishing-boats in the 
river, quietly making their way out to sea for the night. Their 
sails, of every shade of velvety chocolate-brown, with golden lights 
cn them, were glorious to behold. Every step of Rosamond 
Keithley’s way brought her some such sight as this; but she did 
not stop to watch or dwell on her enjoyment, but walked briskly 
along the quay. It was delightful to her to be of service to any 
fellow artist, most of all to William Morrison. The lightness and 
brightness of the air, and the loveliness of all she saw, intoxicated 
her. It was market-day, and the quay was crowded. The bridge, 
when she came to it, was open, and over the heads of the black 
mass of men and women before her she saw the rich brown sails 
and taper masts of two boats which were gliding gracefully 
through. One of the chief charms of St. Hilda’s is the way in which 
the sea life runs into the town life; and so closely are the two in- 
terwoven, that the mere summer’s visitor finds himself hearing so 
much of the toils and dangers of the towns-folk, that when he sees 
the boats making for the harbour’s mouth his heart goes with them. 

When once the bridge was shut, it was thronged with one 
dense struggling mass of carts, carriages, horses, and men, each 
and all of which had been waiting till the thoroughfare was re- 
stored. Rosamond Keithley and her sketching-bag pressed on 
with the rest. She hurried on as fast as she could, and climbed up 
the two hundred steps which led to the old church, tearing her eyes 
away from everything which tempted her to linger. She did not 
look at the church; she scarcely glanced at the serried ranks of 
grave-stones—her eyes caught sight of some of the inscriptions 
which were so familiar to her, and yet always so touching—they 
nearly all told of a tragedy. St. Hilda’s men rarely die in their 
beds—wrecked on the Hasborough Sands—drowned by the upset~ 
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ting of the life-boat with eleven others—such were the records 
which met her quick young glance. She began to feel very sad, 
though for her the sun was still shining. She passed the old 
green with its cross, and the abbey, and then made her way to 
the cliffs. A curious effect met her here: the sunlight seemed 
pressed down very close to the earth by heavy white mists, but was 
much more intense for being less diffused. She had never en- 
joyed a walk so much before. She was now on the very cliffs 
which had so short a while ago been her most bitter enemies, 
shutting her in from all escape. The bag began to feel rather 
heavy ; but it was Mr. Morrison’s, and she was doing him a slight 
service, and this thought gave her such pleasure that she almost 
danced along the fields, and at last she came upon him unex- 
pectedly, for he had walked a short distance to meet the boy. 
He was standing close by the edge of the cliff, waiting and watch- 
ing, for the sun was now exactly as he wanted it, and he was long- 
ing to get to work. He started when he saw Miss Keithley with 
his bag on her arm. 

‘ My dear Miss Keithley ! you surely have not carried that bag 
here? Your arm must be nearly broken! Oh, I am so sorry!’ 

A strange fit of shyness came over Rosamond Keithley, and she 
almost wished that she had not done it, or rather that she could 
have hidden it from him; but she soon recovered herself, and said 
simply, ‘It is nothing; I was coming out, anyhow. I am used 
to carrying things of this kind. Your boy had gone somewhere 
else, and poor Mrs. Pickering was afraid you would want your 
bag.’ 

‘I certainly wanted it, I was getting quite anxious about it, 
and am most grateful to you—but it is so heavy—you can’t think 
how ashamed I am!’ 

‘Don’t be ashamed—don’t think about it at all! It has been 
such a pleasure to me! If I carried your bag every day of my 
life, I should not have done a hundredth part of what you have 
done for me. But I shall do more harm than good if I make you 
lose your time in talking—good-bye—I ordered the boy’s mother 
to send him to carry back your morning’s things—what a quantity 
you have !’ 

* Yes, I have three or four sketches going ; but they are not all 
on heavy boards. The fall with a lot of water, the fall with 
hardly any, and a sunny one with the mill, and a dull one—that’s 
the way to be upsides with the weather !’ 

* Good-bye,’ again said Miss Keithley, seeing that politeness 
was making him diffuse in order to detain her. 

‘No,’ said Morrison, ‘ please don’t go back directly ; let me 
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have the pleasure of escorting you home—besides, I want you to 
have a cup of tea.’ 

‘Tea?’ 

‘Yes, tea. It will warm you, and you won’t mind seeing the 
sun set behind those cliffs.’ 

‘TI should think not!’ said she; but that he might feel free to 
go on with his work she added, ‘I think I will walk on to the 
next point, and then come back to you.’ The next point was 
more than a mile off, and he knew why she had gone, and was 
deeply grateful for her thoughtfulness, for, great as was his regard 
for her, he wanted to be alone for a while. 

The sunset was a fine one, and when it was over he found Miss 
Keithley by his side. Sbe had returned from her walk half an 
hour before, but had not liked to draw near whilst he was so busy. 
Somehow, he divined this—what a treasure of a girl she was! 

‘Thanks to your great kindness,’ said he, ‘I have had a very 
good afternoon. I should have been wretchedly badly off without 
my bag.’ 

‘Oh, have you? You can’t think how pleased I am! Did 
the boy come ?’ 

‘Yes; and he has taken back everything but the things you 
brought. I sent him to order our tea.’ 

Morrison packed up his sketches, and took her to a cottage 
hard by. ‘Look at the edging of that flower-border,’ said he; 
‘what an old-world place St. Hilda’s is!’ A narrow flower-bed 
ran parallel with the path to the cottage door, and its border was 
composed of a series of hard grey bones, which had once been the 
backbone of aSaurian. The cottager gave them some tea, and then 
they began their walk back to the town. What a change had 
come over everything since the sun had set! Nothing of its glory 
remained but one dusky amber bar across the westward sky. The 
short grass was already becoming white and crisp under their feet, 
and chill mists were creeping around them. The Abbey looked a 
mere ugly grey wreck, cold anddull. No living creature was to be 
seen, but some cows waiting for their sammons to the milking byre. 
They gazed on Morrison and his companion with an air of calm, well- 
considered approval. All might be grey and cold around them, but 
these two felt unusually light-hearted and buoyant. Her presence 
was infinitely soothing to him—she had never been so happy in her 
life. 

‘Have all artists as delightful a time of it as you have, Mr. 
Morrison?’ she asked. He almost started, and said, ‘I have been 
very happy since I came here, thanks to you, I think; but in 
London I have vexations without end, great and small.’ 
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‘What a shame! Poets and painters ought to be specially 
protected from all annoyances by the State. But, what can you 
have to disturb you?’ 

‘ Oh, noises, and fogs, and society, and, worst of all, myself. I 
really think I shall never go back—London is not the place for 
me—lI am convinced of that.’ 

* St. Hilda’s is perfect! We are going to stay a year.’ 

* Quite perfect! It has everything a painter ought to want— 
sky, sea and rocks, picturesque boats and figures, and then there 
are splendid moors within reach—I don’t see what more a man 
can desire, unless it be a run into Scotland now and then to refresh 
himself with the sight of a mountain.’ 

‘ But you would be dull—you would want society.’ 

‘I suppose I should,’ said he, and thought of Olive; but such a 
life would not be to her taste—nor would any which he could give 
her. How few women, indeed, would regard a prolonged stay in 
St. Hilda’s as anything but exile from all that made existence 
attractive! He glanced at the girl by his side, and thought that 
for many a long day he had not seen any one whose tastes were so 
like his own. 

‘ How silent you are!’ said she; ‘do tell me of what you are 
thinking.’ He found it remarkably difficult to reply to this, so 
plunged boldly into fiction and said, ‘ Of the strange way in which 
old things and new are blended here. I think that is what makes 
the great charm of the place. They utilise the last remaining 
fragments of an antediluvian monster, and even the very devils 
routed by St. Hilda are turned into one of the main articles of 
commerce of the modern town.’ 

‘Oh, the ammonites; but I like them best lying below the 
cliffs down which they are said to have plunged in their flight. 
You like the blending of old and new, but the old is being 
rapidly hustled out of sight,—don’t let us think of disagreeable 
things, though.’ 

‘No. Not ona happy day like this. What a delightful walk 
we have had!’ He was but putting her own thought into words. 

‘I am inclined to think that church one of the most pictur- 
esque things in St. Hilda’s,’ said Rose Keithley, and Morrison quite 
loved her for the speech. No one but an artist could have made 
it ; the very first aspiration of the ordinary sea-side visitor is to see 
it pulled down. It was indeed a most picturesque church, with 
strange growths clinging to the original fabric, having been eked 
out and added to whenever more space was required, and that, 
as it would seem, by the happy thoughts and flashes of inspira- 
tion of some adroit ship’s carpenter. Were twenty new sittings 
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desirable, what more natural than to seize on a huge fragment of 
some wreck, and affix-it, as it would appear, almost wholesale? 
Were these new seats still insufficient, then repeat the experiment, 
and so on ad infinitum, the result being a building unrivalled 
in quaintness and defiance of all ordinary rules. Inside it looked 
more like the interior of a ship than anything else ; and outside, as 
seen from the path by the Abbey, it looked like a hen sitting on a 
large brood of chickens, the chickens being represented by the 
odd corners and gables which jutted out on all sides, peeping out 
from the shelter of the main structure, like so many of those tiny 
creatures from beneath their mother’s wings. Rose Keithley had 
always thought she knew St. Hilda’s well; but Morrison was able 
to show her things which she had never seen before, and to tell her 
stories and legends which made the place a thousand-fold more 
interesting to her. He showed her the window where the pale 
ghost of the saint is said to be sometimes seen, and the low-lying 
gratings leading to the underground chambers where the smugglers 
used to hide their stores, and the graving-dock where the vessel 
was built that carried Captain Cook round the world. Their walk 
was a long one, but it seemed to come to an end very quickly. 
He had thoroughly enjoyed it. Arrived at her own door, Rose 
Keithley put out a pretty little hand and said, ‘ Good-bye, Mr. 
Morrison : you will come in for a while this evening ?’ - There was 
something in her face which for the moment riveted Morrison’s 
eyes to it. He felt strongly inclined to accept her invitation, but 
controlled himself and said, ‘ Not to-night, thank you; I must deny 
myself: I have some work which must be done; I will come in to- 
morrow, if I may ?’ 

‘If you may!’ cried she. ‘ Why, your visits are one of the 
greatest pleasures we have. You will come to-morrow ?’ 

‘Yes, without fail! I shall look forward to the time, you may 
be sure of that.’ 

fhe went in, and, stooping over her aunt’s chair to kiss her, 
exclaimed, ‘I have had a long walk with Mr. Morrison, aunt! 
Such a delightful one! Oh, I am so happy !’ 

Mrs. Keithley looked happy too, and said, ‘I really think he is 
very fond of you, Rose! I have thought so for at least a fortnight.’ 

Rosamond Keithley turned away with a very red face. She did 
not quite know what she herself thought about this, but she knew 
what she wished to think. 

As for Morrison, he went in and did not work at all, unless 
thinking may be regarded as work. He cou!d not but see that 
in many respects Rosamond Keithley was, of all women, the one 
best suited to be his wife. Their tastes were identical, the same 
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things would suffice to make both happy. She was charming in 
every way, and good and noble also. He could see no fault in her 
whatsoever ; and though he did not love her, he had as he believed 
made great progress towards that highly desirable state in which 
Olive Brooke would be altogether banished from hismind. There 
was every temptation now to drift into a course which would divide 
him from her for ever. He had come to the conclusion that it 
would be madness to think of her, for this if for no other reason, 
that no success which he could possibly win in the springtime 
of his youth would be great enough to justify him in asking her 
to be his wife. He could not—what landscape painter ever could ? 
—take the world by storm as it was possible for a great figure painter 
todo. All that he himself had to give the world was prized by 
too small a number of his fellow-creatures, and cost too long a 
period of the most humble apprenticeship, to admit of any success 
worth having being obtained before youth was over, and middle 
life well begun. His loneliness and the want of near relations had 
made him, in spite of elasticity of nature and sanguine temper- 
ament, a little too much inclined to forecast the future, and'to 
accept as a possibility that he might be obliged to seek for happi- 
ness in his art alone; and yet, with all his love of natural beauty, 
he hated the thought of living a life in which every noble thought 
and aspiration was given in cultivated selfishness to that object. 
Rosamond Keithley might have been sent on purpose to save him! 
What if he allowed himself to love? what if he could win as a 
helpmate the good sweet girl from whom he had so lately parted, 
with whom he could live in the bonds of calm affection, who would 
help him as only a quiet, loving woman can help, and who would 
be perfectly content to pass her days in retirement, seeing no one 
but himself? or art’s sake, for true happiness’ sake, this was 
assuredly the wiser course ; he could not go on as he was doing now, 
with all his peaceat the mercy of a chance event to destroy it ; once 
plighted to another, he would never again be distracted - by the 
thought of Olive. The evening wore on: yes, Rose Keithley was 
infinitely better suited to him, and he half hoped that she might be 
brought to care for him; at any rate, he was resolved to try if she 
could not. The more he thought of this, the more firm he became 
in his resolution. Nothing should shake him now. He went to 
bed happy : he had chosen the pleasant ways of peace. 

He rose next morning, feeling happier than he had done for 
weeks, and steadfast in his purpose of the evening before. He 
thoroughly admired and respected Rosamond Keithley; he even 
began not to be so very certain that he did not love her just a 
little. It was a mighty relief to have come to this decision, and 
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to feel himself well rid of all that had disquieted him so long. 
He swallowed a cup of tea, and then went to the window to see if 
Rose Keithley was to be seen, and if the drawing with which she 
was busy was already set out in the bay-window. It was there; 
so, too, were glass and palette ; but the industrious artist herself was 
not. ‘She is looking after her aunt’s breakfast,’ thought he. 
‘There is not a trace of selfishness in that girl’s composition!’ 
He began to long for the evening, and to wonder if she would 
ever care for him. As he stood by the window, the postman toiled 
up the steps, and presently a letter was brought to ‘ Mr. Merrison :’ 
a London letter, re-directed by his servant who had sorry skill in 
penmanship. It had been missent, and had passed through many 
post-offices, had been to St. Helier’s and St. Helen’s, and had 
even made a struggle to get to St. Kilda; but the common sense 
of North British postmasters had been against the idea of seeking 
any one there at that time of the year, and at last, after a delay of 
a whole fortnight, it had reached Morrison at St. Hilda’s. He 
turned it round and round, and inspected the pithy comments of 
each oftice which had repelled it. He did not expect the inside to 
be more interesting than the out, but he opened it, and found it 
was from Mrs. Brooke. 

‘Dear Mr. Morrison, she said, ‘we are at home again and 
trying to recommence our Tuesday evenings. I hope you will give 
us the pleasure of your company at the next, on February the 6th, 
at 9.—Yours ever truly, SzttnA Egerton Brooke. 

‘P.S. I open my note to say that my niece, Miss Olive Brooke, 
has just been here, and has begged me to tell you that she hopes 
you will accept my invitation, for there is something which she 
particularly wishes to say to you.’ 

He read this, and then, with eyes which would scarcely serve 
his turn, and mind confused with excitement, tried to grasp on what 
day he was invited. February the 6th. It was February the 6th 
that very day, and he was 360 miles from London. Few trains left 
St. Hilda’s in winter, and the only one which ‘would take him to 
London_in time went at 8.45. It was now 8.40. He caught up 
his hat and coat, called to Mrs. Pickering that he was going away 
for a few days, ran off to the station, arrived there just in time to 
take a ticket and clamber into a carriage, and thus in five 
minutes his: dream of a happiness which was to be enjoyed with- 
out Olive came to an abrupt end. . 


(To be continued.) 
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* he Little Smallware Shoy.’ 


I nave a confession to make with respect to an article with thie 
above title which appeared in the June number of ‘ Belgravia.’ Under 
the thinnest possible disguise of proper names, I ventured to tell 
a story which was literally true in respect of every incident related. 
Worse still, having a specific purpose in view, and fearful of re- 
pelling readers if the sad and shameful truth were all told, much 
to which ‘Samuel Johnson Street’ is ready to bear testimony was 
left unrecorded. A few friends, piercing with kindly eye the 
veil of fiction, and emulous of the noble charity of ‘Samuel 
Johnson Street,’ have sent me certain sums of money for the use 
of ‘Mrs. Wentworth.’ My earliest intention was to obtain for her 
a home in a more congenial climate; but on consulting Mrs. 
Wentworth, I find that she is inclined to dwell among her own 
people, and, with grateful thanks to her unknown friends, will stay 
in the Little Smallware Shop—which, by their assistance, has, I 
understand, already put forth a new branch, and is beginning to 
shine in the mellow radiancy of modern millinery in a manner 
highly provocative of profit. 

Of the money subscribed, a sum sufficient richly to increase 
the stock of the Little Smallware Shop will be judiciously ex- 
pended. A few sovereigns will be devoted to a fortnight’s holiday 
for the proprietrix, during which time ‘Samuel Johnson Street’ 
has undertaken to look after the shop. The balance will be 
placed in the Post-Office Savings Bank, to be drawn upon in 
contingencies. 

I subjoin a list of contributors to this little fund, showing a 
total of 611. 11s. 6d. I will only add that if any chance readers 
of the story, not guessing the truth, were moved at the time to 
tender pity for an imaginary sufferer, it is not too late now to give 
a new and more useful direction to their sympathy. Any sums 
remitted to me, care of Messrs. Chatto & Windus, Piccadilly, 
shall be acknowledged and added to the balance in the Post-Office 
Savings Bank. 


£ 8d. 2 2d. 
Mr. J. Adair . .« « 1 10 Mr, N. Salamon te oe 
Major Burnaby . 2 00 Mr. Corbet Woodall . » 1190 
The Right Hon. J. Cham- Mr. Edmund Yates , . Fee 

berlain, M.P. , ~- 6& 00. Per Mr. J. Adair:— 

Messrs. Chatto& Windus . 1 10 Mr. Powell . » e 0106 
Mr. Joseph Cowen, M.P. . 5 00 Mr. A. Janes . . - 0106 
Mr. Mitchell Henry, M.P.. 65 00 Mr. Kernaghan .- C106 
Mr. J. Jaffray . y 2: 22a Mr. Redman . ; . 0106 
A 25 : ; ° »- 100 Mr. Lovell . ° - 2290 
H. W. L i 2 5, . . 2 Oe 
Mr. Justin ‘McCarthy, M. P. 1.00 PerMr. S. Yap 
Mr. Samuel Morley, M.P. 5 00 The Mayor of ivasheaiaen 3 30 
Earl of Rosebery . OO Mr. J. Feene ‘ «+ ke 
Mr. J. R. tires ‘ , £20 Mr, W. G. core ‘ - 0106 
Mrs, Shaw (Cork) ’ . 2 00 
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